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'TrHartemper of the mind which I have 
been recommending under the term content, 
as indiſpenſably requiſite to the performance 
of our duty, and the preſervation of happineſs 
in the ſmooth paths of uniform proſperity, 
I ſhall now confider as tried by advexſity, and 
exerciſed .by. difficulties, from *whoſe diſci- 
pline it riſes into the more dignified tharac- 
ter of fortitude. To me it ſeems, that the 
eſſential difference in theſe qualities, ſubſiſts 
only in the circumſtances by which they are 
excited to operate. As Lontent is the repoſe 
of a good mind, reſting in a perfect ſubmil- | 
ſion to the will of God, eftabliſhed on a due 
ſenſe of the wiſdom of his Uiſpenſations; ſo 
is fortitude the action of ſuch a mind, when 
rouſed into arduous -exertion by exigences 
that demand the ſacrifice of ſomewhat dear in 
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poſſeſſion, or call A us, to encounter ſuf. 
ferings with alacrity, to meet danger with 
courage, and ſupport affliction with dignity. 
Fortitude is therefore, when pure and perfect, 
that ſpirit which is ſo frequently recommend- 
ed by the founder of Chriſtianity. The fre- 
quent exhortations to take up his croſs, I. 
underſtand to be injunctions to the cultiva- 
tion of a uniform and perfect fortitude; which, 
when arrived at its maturity, will enable us 
to diſcharge every duty, render us active to 
combat every ſeduction, firm to refiſt every 
temptation, and ſubmiſſive to every diſpen- 
fation of Providence through a clear convic- 
tion, that they are neceſſary links in that chain 
of degrees framed by unerring wiſdom, and 
an unſhaken confidence of reward 1 in a happy 
: futurity. 

- bf "Wop" | 
That fortitude is eſſentially neceſſary to 
the completion of a great and good charac- 
ter, is a truth peculiarly enforced by the 
Chriſtian tenets. The profeſſion or rather the 
practice of Chriſtianity, 1s generally deſcribed 
in the New Teſtament by following its, au- 
thor. To this effect he emphatically ſays, 
he that taketh not his croſs and followeth 

« after me, is not worthy of me.” What is 
meant by taking up the croſs, he clearly inti- 
mates in another paſſage, if any man will 
* come after me, let him deny himſelf, and 
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te take up his croſs and follow me.“ Nor is 
our refuſing to be the followers of our great 
maſter left to our choice, without a warning 
of the miſchief that awaits our refuſal. There 
is no neutrality for us, as he himſelf aſſures 
us; * he that is not with me, is againſt me; 
te and he that gathereth not with me, ſcat- 
* tereth abroad. In return for our compli- 
ance he promiſes to his followers, that they 
ſhall enjoy with him the ſtate of being to which 
he ſhould be exalted. 


That great luminary of our religion, St. 
Paul, warmly exhorts us to perſeverance in the 
execution of whatever may be appointed us 
by Providence, by looking up to the example 
of courage and conſtancy in trials and ſuffer. 
ings, diſplayed in the life and death of Chriſt; 
who firſt led the way in that arduous path of 
ſubmiſſion to the decrees of Heaven, which 
he took ſuch pains to recommend, and which 
experience continually ſhews to be the only 
ſafe road to lead us out of the various perplex- 
ities annexed for juſt purpoſes to our preſent, 
ſtate of exiſtence, 


The ſame Apoſtle furniſhes us with an an- 
tidote againſt the dangerous and uncomfort- 
able idea, which ſome might entertain in afflic- 
tion, that God is a Being who delights to 
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4 FORTITUDE. 
punim; by informing us, that his chaſtiſe. 
ments are as thoſe of a parent to his child; 
Which we know are inflicted with a reluctance 
that nothing but a hope of his child's ad van- 
tage could conquer. . Ye have forgotten, ſays 
he, the exhortation which ſpeaketh unto you 
as unto children ; my ſon, deſpiſe not thou 
the chaſtening of the Lord, nor faint when 
thou art rebuked of him; for whom the Lord 
loveth he chaſteneth. We have had fathers 
of our fleſh that corrected us, and we gave' 
them reverence; ſhall we not much rather be 
in ſubjection to the father of ſpirits? No 
chaſtening for the preſent ſeemeth to be joy- 
ous, but grievous ; nevertheleſs afterward it 
vieldeth the peaceable fruit of righteouſneſs 
unto them which are exerciſed thereby. 


. Ir is a general obſervation, that thoſe 'who 
have been long uſed to proſperity, bear af- 
fliction with the leaſt apparent patience. They 
ſhrink from it, With puſillanimity, and mur- 
mur that bitterneſs i is ſhed into a cup, whoſe 
ſweetneſs they have drained through a ſeries 
of years. Yet to theſe there is a motive for 
rejoicing. in ſorrow, which the unfortunate 
have not. They have a ſuperior opportunity 
of manifeſting their obedience.and reſignation | 
to almighty wiſdom. , A conſtant courſe of 


hardſhip is through long habit borne with 
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eaſe ; but a change of happineſs to miſery is 
a far greater trial, and requires much more 
ſtrength of mind to endure. Truly reſpecta- 
ble are thoſe who unfeignedly ſay, ſhall we 
receive good at the hand of God, and ſhall 
we not receive evil! 0 . 


3 a perſon bleſſed with all the ad van- 
tages of fortune, happy in his family and 
friends, allowed many years of uninterrupted 
enjoyment; but, at length checked by the loſs 
of health, and become lame, blind, or deaf: 
would not you eſteem the murmurs of ſuch 
a one unreaſonable, irreligious, unworthy of a 
Chriſtian? Ought he not rather to reflect that 
riches and proſperity are adventitious and 
tranſitory, and that no man 1s to expect an 
exemption from adverſity, but to prepare for 
it in common with thoſe multitudes whoſe 
diſtreſſes may exceed his own? Ought he not, 
therefore, to meet with fortitude, and accept 
with ſubmiſſion, that ſhare of calamity which 
has fallen to his lot? How elſe has he ap- 
proved himſelf the worthy diſciple of him 
who taught us the precepts of truth and vir- 
tue at the expence of his lite ? 


Surely it is not ſeriouſly to be deſired, that 
we ſhould live here a life of uninterrupted 
proſperity, ? The uncertainty of our relidence 
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here, convinces us, that there is a neceſſity to be 
always prepared for that awful moment, when 
the pride of life ſhall fade away, and we muſt 
turnoureyes to thegulph which parts time from 
eternity. But unclouded proſperity dazzles 
the mind, and makes it forget the neceſſity af 
that preparation. Is it therefore to be wiſhed, 
that at the moment we part from this world, 
our minds ſhould have no other intereſts than 
thoſe fleeting enjoyments which are now paſſing 
to their genuine nothingneſs? Should we not 
recollect before the arrival of this deciſive 
hour, that too much friendſhip with the world 
is enmity with God? How devoutly would 
the trembling ſoul of a man involved in con- 
ſcious guilt, and called upon by unexpected 
death, long for a few years of frail life, were 
it of pain and miſery, in which to atone for 
its tranſgreſſions, and to obtain the favour of 
that Being of whom it had neglected to cul- 
tivate the knowledge! With what agony 
would it behold the faſt approach of that dread 
moment, which was to cloſe the account that 
muſt be ſettled at the day of judgement! a 
day, which, whether it be diſtant a thouſand 
or millions of ages, 1s to the dying man im- 
mediate on his departure from mortality. 


The declaration of St. Paul to his diſci- 
ples, exhibits a ſtriking picture of the dignity 
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of pious fortitude ; ſuch a one as' contraſted 
with the terrors of a perſon wedded to the 
preſent ſtate of his exiſtence, ſhould create in 
every heart a readineſs to embrace thoſe afflic- 
tions, which might wean it from the world. 

And now behold, ſays St. Paul, I go bound 
in the ſpirit unto Jeruſalem, not knowing the 
things that ſhall befall me there; ſave that in 
every city, bonds and afflictions abide me; but 
none of theſe things move me; neither count 


I my life dear unto myſelf, ſo that I might 


finiſh my courſe with joy, and the miniſtry 
which I have received of the Lord. | 

An implicit and intrepid reſignation to our 
deſtiny, as ordained by Heaven, is that kind 
of fortitude here recommended: it is the ſhield 
of all the other virtues; it renders them-per- 
manent, conſiflent, pure. But there is a firm- 
neſs eſſential to the exiſtence of this virtue, 
which is with difficulty acquired by minds of 
extreme ſenſibility. For beſides the anguiſh 
that ſuch a mind ſuffers from every touch of 
woe, it has often an enthuſiaſm in its forrows, 
that induces it to think indulgence in them is 
a virtue. So far is it from ſtriving to divert 
the grief which overwhelms it, that it is diſ- 


ſarisfied in feeling the violence of its emotions , 


ſubſide, and is ingenious in its endeavours to 
ſharpen anew the edge of ſuffering, and to 
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Theſe bigors af ſenfibitiry a are the counter. 
parts, of thoſe poor creatures, who, harrow 
their fleſh and torture themſelves by every 
ſpecies of ſelf-inflicted eruelty, in honour of 
religion, and for the ſervice! of God. Me- 
lancholy and degrading. as are theſe, exceſſes, 
yet enthuſiaſm. under due reſtraints, may not 
only ſerve to ele vate virtue, but may prove a 
ſoother of the bittereſt pangs of affliction. It 
is therefore of the higheſt importance, that 
the mind of trembling ſenſibility ſhould be 
ſupplicd with other aids to ſupport its weak- 
neſs, than thoſe it, derives. from its own na- 
ture. Efficacious aids will be found in the 
precepts of the goſpel, whoſe mild ſpirit is 
ſo congenial to its own. feelings: thence it 
may deri ve a force powerful enough to con- 
troul their exceſſes, and to retain them within 
due limits, when reaſon ſhall be chaſed. by 
ſorrow from the helm, and enthuſiaſm ſhall 
ſtri ve to take her place. It cannot too ſtrong- 
ly be inculcated that enthuſiaſm is the bane 
of all religion. It is a pilot that, ſteers. de- 
ſignedly into whirlpools, and ruſhes impe- 
tuous on the ſharpeſt rocks, while the mind it 
conducts, dazzled and deluded, miſtakes the 
raſhneſs of its unſkilful guide for magnani- 
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mity,, and beholds the efforts of reviving rea- 
ſon to xecover its powers, as the attempts of a 
cold and timid. ſpirit to overrule thoſe ideas 
of heroic ſuffering which it has been tutored 
to cheriſh, as elevating the ſoul above huma- 
nity. Such are the leſſons taught by enthu. 
ſiaſm, which is apt to conſider even the ne- 
ceſſary cares impoſed on us by our preſent 
condition, as fit only to intereſt vulgar minds, 
and occupy the attention of thoſe who have 
never known the refinements of ſenſibility, * 
and are ſtrangers to the generous feelings pro- 
duced by exalted ſentiments. Errors of this 
kind are the more to be lamented, as they fre- 
quently infect the moſt pious minds, and be- 
come the torment of the pureſt and moſt 1 inno- 


cent hearts. 


Such errors indeed often draw contempt on 
the ſincereſt virtue. Many there are, enveloped 
in impenetrable apathy, who ſcornfully ſmile 
at the childiſh gratifications of ſuch minds. 
But by thoſe let it be remembered, that in- 
ſenſibility is not more diſtant from enthuſiaſm 
than from fortitude. There can be no merit 
in enduring, where there is no capability of 
feeling pain. Should your mind be exempt- 
ed from the evils that flow from extreme ſen- 
ſibility, yet do not ſuffer it to regard with 
ſcorn, thoſe weakneſſes in others to which it 
is itſelf ſuperior. Surely enthuſiaſts of ſor- 
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row, while they hurt only themſelves, are ob- 
jects of compaſſion, though the world beholds 
them with contempt, treats them with ridi- 
cule, and ſometimes perſecutes them with 
malevolence. It is totally repugnant to rea- 
ſon and humanity, as well as inimical to the 
ſpirit of Chriſtianity, to inflict the laſh on one 
bleeding under the diſcipline of his own 
frenzy. If ridicule be ever uſed with ſucceſs 
againſt this diſorder, it muſt be gently and 
delicately applied. Religion is a ſafer and 
more effectual medicine: to that let the en- 
thuſiaſt of affliction turn with a defire to be 
healed, and his cure will be certain. There 
will he learn to raiſe his thoughts above the 
miſeries of life, in confidence that they are 
intended only for his trial. He will ſeek in 
reſignation to Providence for that peace the 
world cannot give; he will place his reliance 
on that Being whoſe diſpenſations are wiſ- 
dom ; he will comfort himſelf with the re- 
flection, that © the eyes of the Lord are upon 
* them that love him; he is their protection 

and ſtay; he raiſeth up the ſoul and ligh- 
te teneth the eyes; he giveth health, life, and 
« all bleſſings.” 


Should the heart bleed for the loſs of the 
deareſt objects of its affections, it will feel the 
exceſs of its agony relieved by recollecting, 


FORTITUDE. I 
that the. Chriſtian is not to ſorrow like thoſe 
who are without hope; for though it has loſt 
all it valued here, yet the ſudden departure 
of its treaſure might be in mercy to the ob- 
ject whoſe: loſs is lamented ; or it might be; 
that attachment to the creature exceeded that 
due to the Creator, whom we are commanded to 
love above all things. But whatever afflictions 
aſſail us, let us principally remember that 
they are often the means of much good, and 
though imperceptibly at firſt, they ultimately 
operate for our welfare. Let us at the ſame 
time not forget that the cauſes of our ſorrow 
cannot have a long duration, and that every 
accident which ſets us looſer from the world, 
brings us nearer to the manſion of reſt and 
comfort from all grief and .care. Supported 
by ſuch motives, we ſhall no longer indulge 
immoderate ſorrow, but manfully ſtrive to 
moderate its violence, by cultivating a ſpirit 
of acquieſcence in that order and chain of 
events of which our trials form a part. Ob- 
ſervations of this nature will readily occur.to 
thoſe who are willing not to reject the proffers 
of rational piety in the hour of trouble. Added 
to the all-lenient hand of time, they never 
fail to alleviate the heavieſt calamities, and 
to reſtore peace and ſerenity, where it was 
imagined they were departed for ever. 
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When the mind ſinks under the nick of 
unkindneſs and hard treatment, the unme- 
rited ſcorn of an unfeeling world, or the 
ingratitude of thoſe from whom it expected 
the conſolations of ſympathy and friend{hip, 
let us advert to the words and the example 
of Chriſt, aſſuredly the beſt model we can 
OPT, as well as the beſt adviſer we can liſten 
We ſhall thence learn that we are neither 
to ere nor even to reſent the ill treatment 
we receive. Who was ever ſo conſpicuous in 
. adminiſtering to the neceſſities of all deno- 
minations of people, in admoniſhing them of 
their duty, religving them in their diſtreſſes, 
comforting them in their afflictions, attend- 
ing on them in ſickneſs, and reſtoring them 
_ to health, dedicating in ſhort his whole life to 
the ſervice of mankind? And yet, who was ever 
more ungratefully uſed, and more barbarouſly 
requited, for the benefits he was continually 
rendering to ſociety? Who ſhall complain of 
ill uſage, when ſo ſublime a character under- 
went without murmuring every ſpecies of 
hardſhip and tribulation, and inſtead of re- 
ward for the good he had done, was treated 
like a criminal, and put to.death in a man- 
ner equally cruel and ignominious. Such a 
precedent ſilences at once all pretences of 
complaint, and teaches men that whatever 
their. ſufferings may be, they are bound to 
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2 cher without repining at their lot, and 
to reſt in the aſſurance that the directing hand 
of an all-providept Being conducts. whateyer 
happens to a Juſt. and proper iſſue; and that 
though to our ſtinted perception the equity of 
his diſpenſations may not be diſcernible, yet 
the time will come when it will be made mani- 
feſt, and his ways, however inſcrutable at 
preſent, ſhall be unanſwerably juſtified. 


Notwithſtanding the many powerful mo- 
tives reſolutely to combat and riſe ſuperior to 
difficulties, there are numbers of your ſex who 
neglect to cultivate fortitude, from a perſua- 
ſion that it is a maſculine virtue, which in 
them would be of neither ornament nor pro- 
priety. So bigoted are ſeveral to this opi- 
nion, as to affect fears when they are not 
alarmed, diſtreſſes which they do not feel, 
and weakneſſes by which they are not affect- 
ed, for no other reaſon than that they may not 
appear capable of ſo unfeminine à quality as 
fortitude, accounting it a no leſs eſſential qua- 
lification even in man, in any leſs trying ſitua- 
tions than the field of battle, the bed of death, 
a priſon, the ſcaffold, or caſes ſimilar. Thoſe 
who deem armour uſeleſs, are only ſuch as have 
eſcaped wounds. It would by this rule, not 
be judging too ſeverely, to conclude that, thoſe 
ho regard fortitude as no requiſite in the female 
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character, have been peculiarly exenipted from 
thoſe occaſions wherein its advantages would 
have been afcertained by experience of the 
ſupport it beſtows. The mind that is capa- 
ble of thoſe ſorrows which ariie from ſenſi- 
bility, feels every moment how much it is 
expoſed to ſuffering, by the want of a qua- 
lity, which would enable-it to meet affliction 
with courage, and to deprive it of thoſe ſtings, 
which it borrows from a diſpoſition too tender 
and ſympathiſing. A mind thus framed muſt 
wiſh for a firmer make, a ſhield to guard, and 
armour to reſiſt. Fortitude will therefore be ne- 
_ ceffarily deſired, ſought, and cultivated, though 
not perhaps attainable in the perfection aimed 
at, by a heart which values it in proportion as 
it feels its want. Is it not in fact the virtue 
of which the female character ſtands moſt in 
need? To whom can acquired ſtrength be 
more acceptable, more uſeful, than to thoſe 
who are naturally weak? In whom is a ſpi- 
rit to meet pain or ſorrow with courage, more 
neceflary, than in thoſe whoſe delicacy of frame 
and ſoftneſs of mind expoſes them to the at- 
tacks of both? Fortitude may be attained by 
the moſt feminine diſpoſition. This is daily 
evinced in numerous inſtances, that muſt 
fall under the obſervation of every one who 
ſtudies human nature. Nor is it leſs obſer- 
vable, that fortitude derives its beſt ſuppart 
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from the united influence of piety and ſenſi- 
bility. We thence are taught to look forward 
to a better futurity, as a ſure and ſtedfaſt an- 
chor of the ſoul in the ſtorms that diſquiet 
life; and the religion that teaches uni ver- 
ſal benevolence, and particularly enjoins com- 
paſſion to the afflicted, muſt be ſo dear to the 
feeling mind, as to render inſenſibility a crite- 
rion of impiety. To be defective therefore in 
ſuch quality as fortitude, which includes not 
only ſtrength to bear, but commiſeration to 
thoſe that endure ſufferings, implying a want 
of humanity, and conſequently a defect of 
piety, a philanthropic and pious diſpoſition 
will naturally conſider fortitude as an indiſ- 
penſable qualification. 


But there is a kind of fortitude, in which 
the mind though unaſſailed by ſorrows, will 
have occaſion for all the firmneſs it is able to 
exert, It 1s not affliction alone that holds out 
opportunity for the exertion of this quality. 
Temptation to evil does not always aſſume the 
terrific ſhape of adverſity: it is more ſuc- 
ceſsful when its aim is to ſeduce than when it 
endeavours to compel. Seduction always ſuc- 
ceeds beſt with the young, the giddy, and the 
diſſipated. It is in the moments of relaxa- 
tion and feſtivity, and when the mind is leaſt 
upon its guard, that ſinſul thoughts invade 
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it.” Do not imagine, however, that it is ne- 
892 1 to lock the mind in joyleſs apathy, in 
order to ſecure it from the poiſon it is liable 
to imbibe from the cup of pleaſure : as well 
might we refuſe wholeſome food, becauſe 
ſome of the worſt diſorders to which the body 
is ſubject, are the conſequence of gluttony. 
The body muſt have nouriſhment, as the mind 
relaxation: danger is only in exceſs. To 
avoid this danger, it is neceſſary to be armed 
with a quick ſenſe of our duties, in order to 
be perpetually on our guard againſt the firſt 
approaches of evil. From vigilance and cau- 
tion we ſhall derive the capacity to reſiſt it, 
or in other words, ſufficient fortitude not to 
be ſeduced into criminal indulgence. The 
love of pleaſure will not entice us to an ex- 
ceſſive purſuit even of thoſe which are in 
themſelves innocent. We ſhall not from views 
of fallacious advantages, be led to ſacrifice 
our integrity, or our principles, or to proſti- 
tute our talents and attachment to the wicked 
or the worthleſs. Neither will the ſneers 
of the vicious, however exalted, have power 
to raiſe a bluſh, that we have acted ſo as to 
excite their ridicule, or their ſcorn; much 
leſs will they engage us to join the laugh againſt 
thoſe things which we reverence in our hearts. 
With a ſteady and pious fortirude, we ſhall 
dare not only to be, but alſo to appear, vir- 
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tuous, even where virtue is kept leaſt in coun. 
tenance, in the preſence of the bold offender 
who. boaſts of his irregularities, and treats 
religious ſentiments as the diſorder of weak 
minds. We ſhall ſo act, in ſhort, as to ren- 
der our Chriſtianity reſpectable, and to pre- 
vent our good from being ill ſpoken of. But 
this reſolute fortitude muſt be acquired before 
the hour of trial arri ves, or we ſhall be little 
able to ſummon its aid, to collect our ſcat- 
tered ſenſes, and withſtand the ſudden attac ks 
of impiety, chiefly when levelled in unex- 
peed mockery at our pretences and ideas of 
rectitude. Let us then endeavour to be clad, 
according to the figurative language of St. 
Paul, in the. whole armour of righteouſneſs ; 
let our minds be armed with a firm conviction 
of the indiſpenſable neceſſity of leading a 
pious life ; let our hearts be filled with cou- 
rage and determination to obey the dictates of 
conſcience ; and let our conſcience be duly 
enlightened by a clear and perfect knowledge 
of our duties. 


One very ſucceſsful weapon now uſed by le- 
vity againſt every thing ſerious, is the impu- 
tation of methodiſm. Not that ſuch as brand 
you with that name, can give a ſatisfactory ac- 
count of thoſe tenets, which conſtitute the 


faith of thoſe fanatic ſectaries who denominate 
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themſelves methodiſts. Let are thouſands | 
deterred from practices which their reaſon 
approves, and their religion requires, by the 
fear of-being reputed one of thoſe viſionaries. 
This is in the metropolis a widely-ſpreading 
evil: not only the young and the ignorant 
are terrified by the ſound of this appella- 
tion, but even worthy characters are led to 
countenance things they cannot approve, in 
order to ſhield themſelves from this humi- 
liating imputation. I hope, my dear friend, 
your mind poſſeſſes fortitude ſufficient to ren- 
der it ſuperior to the influence of this dange- 
rous timidity. Is it not a melancholy reflec. 
tion, that folly and licentiouſneſs ſhall walk 
unbluſhing in the broad gaze of general oh- 
ſervation, while by a ſingle word, they can 
diſarm virtue of its natural courage, and drive 
it to hide its confuſion in obſcurity? _ Let 
not your underſtanding yield to ſuch degra- 
dation. Remember that while your conduct 
is rational and conſiſtent, none but the mali- 
cious or the thoughtleſs will call it in queſ- 
tion; and the ſilence of theſe deſerves not to 
be . purchaſed by unmanly condeſcenſions. 
Should you be apprehenſive that your cha- 
rater may be leſſened by the charge of 
fanaticiſm, reflect who they are with whom 
the aſperſion can injure. you. If it be ill 
founded, it will be confuted by thoſe wh 
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know you; and ſtrangers will not care whe- 
ther you are a methodiſt or an infidel. The 
only perſons who may liſten to the accuſa- 
tion, are thoſe loquacious individuals who 
make it their buſineſs to ſpread every idle re- 
port that comes to their hearing; but as lit- 
tle dependence is placed upon what they fay, 


it either paſſes unnoticed, or is ſoon forgotten. 


Pg 


However neceſſary fortitude may be in 
thoſe caſes we have enumerated, there is yet 
another inſtance wherein it 1s of much higher 
importance, as appears by the terrors of thoſe 
who are without it, as much as by the tran- 
quillity of thoſe who poſſeſs it. The circum- 
ſtance that gives it this high importance, is 
the approach of death: an event, which though 
daily recurring to our eyes as the inevitable 
fate of all that breathe, we cannot familia- 
rize to our feelings, nor behold without the 
ſtrongeſt emotion. Human nature ſhrinks 
from it with peculiar horror, when it conſi- 
ders the darkneſs that involves all that is to 
follow : even miſery itſelf groaning under 
oppreſſion, ſorrow, and infirmities, prefers the 
load of wretchedneſs it bears, to the awful 
proſpe&t of an obſcure futurity. Whence 
proceed theſe terrors? It is not always guilt 
that ſhakes the ſoul when on the eve of diſſo- 
lution from the body. Nor is it affection to 
B 2 
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this tranſitory world, or miſtruſt of thoſe pro- 
miſes which aſſure to virtue a happy hereaf.. 
ter; for ſome, eminently good men, have ſhud-. 
dered on the brink of the grave. That we 
ſhould ſo pathetically lament the ſorrows an- 
nexed to our preſent exiſtence, and profeſs 
the hope of a better, and yet regard with dread 
the change which is to tranfer us to that more 
deſirable ſtate, is an inconſiſtency unworthy .. 
of a man whoſe conſcience is clear, and who 
conſequently need not terrify himſelf with 
groundleſs apprehenfions: the guilty alone 
ſhould tremble at an after-reckoning. How 
happens it then, that without the aggravation 
of conſcious guilt, theſe fears ſhould. be too 
ſtrong for the controul of reaſon? The fact 
is, that the love of life is like a tree, which 
the longer it ſtands, the deeper it is rooted; 
it increaſes as we live, and ſtrengthens with 
years: young people are always leſs attached 
to life, than either the old or the elderly. 
The dread of death may therefore ariſe from 
the ſorrow to quit life, in the ſame manner as 
we grieve at parting with an old and dear 
friend. When people whoſe conduct has been 
generally upright, without any crime to pre- 
ponderate againſt it, ſeem troubled in mind, 
and are afraid to die, their fears are probably 
cauſed by the appearance of an object, of 
which they have hitherto ſtudiouſly avoided 
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the contemplation. Were the idea of death 
rendered familiar to the imagination, by often 
reflecting that it is inevitable, and by conſider- 
ing it as continually drawing near, it would 
not be ſo terrible when it approached; the 
mind would gradually be habituated to view 
it with compoſure, and the frequent reflec- 
tion on the uncertainty of our tenure, muſt 


neceſſarily render us leſs attached to thoſe ob- 


jects of ſenſe that faſcinate and fix our affec- 
tions here. It is certainly an awful thought, 
that a moment ſhall tranſport us from all that 
we hold dear in this world, to meet the judge 
of all mankind: why ſhould it, however, be 
more terrific in the hour of death, than to- 
day or to-morrow? But while the body is 
in health, the mind reſts ſecure, that the ob- 


ject of its terror is far diſtant. Alas! what is 


this diſtance which affords ſo 'much confi- 
dence? Is any thing in this tranſitory ſtate 
more precarious? But allowing life were ſe- 
cured for the longeſt period that mortality 
can attain, however diſtant its termination 


may ſeem in proſpect, ſtill to the reverted eye 


that turns from the bed of death a retroſpec- 
tive glance on the days that are no more, even 
a hundred years will be as nothing. Of the com- 
parative littleneſs of time when paſt, we are all 
ſenfible by looking forward to any future pe- 


riod, and by reflecting on a ſimilar portion 
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which has elapſed. In June the December 
coming ſeems far from us; the laſt appears as 
juſt gone by: yet the kalendar ſhews me that 
each are equally diſtant from that month 
which is now preſent. It is a dangerous thing 
to perſuade ourſelves that death is far off; 
fince by ſo doing, we render it ſudden, unex- 
pected, unwelcome, even though a hundred 
years have rolled over. our heads. Thence it 
is we yield to temptation on the ſuppoſed ſuf- 
ficiency of time for repentance. But let us 
beware of indulging ſo very fallacious a con- 
fidence : forgiveneſs is promiſed indeed to 
thoſe who are truly penitent ; but is it credi- 
ble that in the nature of things, any real con- 
trition can exiſt in thoſe, who deliberately 
commit ſin, on a preſumption of being ad- 
mitted to that amneſty, which in reaſon can 

include only thoſe who ſincerely repent 7! | 


The habitual conſideration of death as every 
moment poſſible, is the beſt preparation for 
its real approach, by the influence it has over 
our lives. It enables us to enjoy the moral 
certainty of meeting death with the rational 
compoſure of pious hope, ſuperior to the hor- 
rors of an alarmed imagination. Perſons who 
live conſcientiouſly, need not apprehend the 
terrific phantoms attending the hour of diſ- 
ſolution. By previouſly conſidering it with 
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calmneſs, they will diveſt it of all thoſe con- 
comitances that render it terrible; they will 
view it ſimply as a paſſage to another ſtage 
of exiſtence; they will look on this paſſage as 
the means of attaining what they have ſo long 
deſired, a place of reſt from the diſquietudes 
of life, and where they will receive the re- 
ward of their virtues. 


- The frequent recollection of our latter end, 
will naturally be accompanied by reflections 
on the uncertainty of life. But to bring this 
ſubje& nearer to your obſervation, by more 
deeply intereſting your feelings, permit me to 
remind you of the two recent inſtances of this 
kind that have happened in your own family. 
On hearing of the ſudden death of Mr. P——, 
did you not experience a deep ſenſe of awe, 
mixed with your regret? Did you not for 
ſome time experience an apprehenſion, that a 
moment might terminate your own exiſtence, 
or that of Vme object moſt dear to your heart? 
And did you not learn from that apprehen- 
ſion, that an indiſpenfable neceſſity ſubſiſts 
of being ever prepared to obey that ſummons 
which may deny to you, as was denied to Mr. 
P, a moment's recollection, a moment 
to meditate the ſhorteſt ſupplication? Were 
you not under theſe impreſſions indifferent to 
the frivolous circumſtances that fill up the 

B 4 
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daily circle of life? Did not thoſe: objects 
ſeem trifling, which an hour before might have 
appeared important enough to excite compe- 
tition, and to juſtify the ſacrifice of domeſtic 
caſe and comfort. for their attainment ? Did 
not unuſual proſpects open on your mind? 
And did not the various obligations impoſed 
upon you, ruſh into your memory, andcall your 
conſcience to a ſtrict account in what manner 
you had diſcharged them. Was you not ſtruck 
with the deepeſt conviction of the indiſpen- 
ſable duty of attending to them preferably to 
all other objects, and of the terrible conſe- 
quences: you hazarded by neglecting them? 
Theſe, or ſomething like theſe, muſt, I am 
certain, have been your ſenſations and your 
reflections. Or if they failed to ſpring im- 
mediately from the news of the event, they 
muſt have been afterwards ſuggeſted by the 
conſolation that every one declared to find in 
the retroſpect of Mr. P——'s life. A life, 

which was not only free from guilt, but filled 
with the exertions of active benevolence, par- 
ticularly in the caſe of thoſe to whom good 
men alone will give perſonal ſervice. Surely 
no heart, however inſenſible, could fail to be 
touched with that circumſtance, ſeemingly 
accidental, which attended his end. I mean 
his being on an errand of charity, when it 
pleaſed the Ae God to cloſe his, ac- 
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count. How deſirable is it thus to conclude 
a life of virtue in the execution of an act of 


kindneſs. -/ 


Scarcely could the impreſſions made by the 
ſudden death of Mr. P—— be effaced, when 
another relation bequeathed in dying, a freſh 
lecture on the inftability of life, and a ſtri- 
king proof at the ſame time, that virtue diſ- 
arms death of its terrors, and robs. the grave 
of its victory. Whence, but from reflecting 
on a life of the pureſt virtue, and fincereſt - 
piety, could Mr. E. F=— derive that unſha- 
ken tranquillity with which he beheld his ap- 
proaching diffolution? Whence, but from 
the beſt-founded hopes, could ariſe that hap- 
pineſs which he expreſſed in the laſt words he 
uttered? Let me intreat you not to ſuffer 
this inſtance of the power of religion to paſs 
lightly over your mind. Enumerate the ties 
which bound him to liſe; conſider the chear- 
ful reſignation with which he ſaw them burſt- 
ing aſunder; and while your heart D e 
with wonder and admiration, thankfully ac 
cept ſo ſhining a proof with what. facility and 
readineſs he can put off mortality who feels 
no alarm at ann ſtate. 

We. 

Ieis hos converting . and: warn 

ings which fall within our obſervation, to our 
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improvement in piety and morality, to the 
correction of what is wrong, and the confir- 
mation of what is right in ſentiment or con- 
duct, that we grow wiſe unto ſalvation. If 
by a faulty levity of ſpirit or hardneſs of heart, 
the leſſons thus given to us, are neglected, or 
fail of their due effect, we muſt expect to meet 
with the ſame retribution that was adjudged 
to him who neglected the talent conſigned 
to his uſe. The letter of our duty is ſhort, 
plain, comprehenſi ve: the ſpirit and meaning 
of this letter 1s daily difplayed in unnumbered 
ways. God has given the text, and we are 
to look for a commentary and application in 
thoſe actions among men, and thoſe events in 
ſociety that are placed before us for our ob- 
ſervation, in order to a more extenſive illuſ- 
tration of that text, and to render it of gene- 
ral utility. Some incidents which are falu- 
tary to contemplate, may yet be painful to 
dwell upon; others there are, at once plea- 
ſurable and improving: of the latter kind, is 
the review of extraordinary virtue, particu- 
larly in the laſt ſcene of its mortal exiſtence. 
For, however grief and melancholy may ſhade 
the picture, with tints of ſorrow, yet it is a 
forrow ſo mingled with delight, that joy can- 
not touch the heart with a ſenſation ſo im- 
preſſive on its feelings, as it receives from 
g | er 
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thoſe chaſtened ſcenes, where virtue triumphs 
over pain and death. 


Mr. E. F exhibits a clear confutation 
of that trite apology for the faults of the great, 
which is founded on a ſuppoſition, that large 
fortunes muſt inevitably produce corruption 
of manners: This pretended neceſſity they 
employ as an inſtrument to efface the ſtain of 
vice, and eradicate ſhame from the guilty 
mind, thereby to give full ſcope and licence 
to all that ungoverned paſſion or abſurd va- 
nity can ſuggeſt. But ſurely it is inconſiſtent 
with the goodneſs of the governor of the 
world, that a neceſſity of fin ſhould ſubſiſt 
any where: nor can there be any ſtation in 
ſociety, that is incompatible with the virtues 
of ſocial lite ; and theſe only are the virtues 
that Scripture teaches, and reaſon approves. 
The ways of the proſperous are, undoubtedly, 
beſet with dangers to virtue, that are peculiar 
to their ſituation ; but, he who permits the 


** 


temptation, endows the tempted with the 


power of reſiſtance; and he who in vain con- 
fidence neglects the uſe of his armour, can- 
not when expoſed to the weapons of his foes, 
reaſonably expect to eſcape unhurt. Let not 
our charity be employed in excuſing the pro- 
fligacy of thoſe, whoſe iniquitous exceſſes are 
in proportion to the liberalities of Providence. 
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Is not this ſuppoſing that gratitude is leſs due 
to Heaven from thoſe who have experien- 
ced moſt, than from thoſe who have taſted 


leaſt of its favours? Does it not imply that 


thoſe who receive good only at the hand of 
God, are alfo intitled to claim the farther 
privilege of being exempted from the obſer. 
vance of his laws? Too much cannot be 
ſaid to preſerve our minds from that poiſon 


of all- virtuous ſentiments and maxims, the 


ſenſeleſs opinion that greatneſs diveſts vice of 
its deformity. Too true it is, that while the 
wretch who fteals to allay the cravings of 
hunger, goes unpitied to Tyburn, the gameſ- 
ter who plunders his friends, the profligate 
who ruins his tradeſmen, the landlord that 
fpreads poverty through the houſes of his 
tenants, ſhall meet with countenance, and 
find exculpators, and even apologiſts of their 
iniquities. But are the temptations that lead 
them into theſe wicked courſes, greater than 
thoſe that aſſail individuals of inferior rank? 
1 hope you will not ſuffer your judgement to 
be perverted into an acquieſcence to fo falſe a 
notion. Remember that in the paths of hum- 
ble life, no fewer ſnares are laid for the pur- 


poſes of ſeduction. Are the ſufferings of in- 


digence no trial of integrity, and are there no 
vicious pleaſures to entice the thoughtleſs and 
the imprudent? Reflect on this, nor ſeek to 
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indemnify yourſelf for exceſs of candour to 
the great, by exceſs of ſeverity to the failings 
of the lower claſſes. When you hear it open= 
ly aſſerted, or what more frequently happens, 
inſidiouſly implied, that licentiouſneſs is the 
neceſſary conſequence of great fortune, re- 
collect the life and death of him you now la- 
ment. You muſt feel conviction that the 
premiſes are falſe, and you cannot then be 
ſeduced to admit the concluſion ; which muſt | 
be, that there are ſituations in life wherein 
vice is unavoidable, and the practice of it 
leaves no ſtain on the vicious. As titles can- 
not Ennoble meanneſ, 8, neither can exalted 


patronage dignify iniquity. 


That great fortunes may be enjoyed in the 
performance of every thing that is laudable, 
every thing that religion and morality candic- 
tate, we have many conſpicuous proofs. That 
even in the young this exemplary conduct 
may be found is no leſs evident. Mr. E. F=— 
was born to a ſplendid fortune; he paſſed 
through the uſual courſe of polite education, 
ſchool, the univerſity, foreign travel; from 
which he returned untainted with even the 
coxcombry of young travellers. Nor did he 
find it neceſſary to leave behind him the piety 
which had been early inculcated. As yet he 
might be ſuppoſed under the immediate in- 
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fluence of his father. But when married, his 
independance ſecured not only by his father's 
liberality, but alſo by his wife's large for- 
tune, he certainly may, if he acted well at this 
period of his life, be allowed credit for doing 
ſo from inclination. He moved in the firſt 
circles of polite life; though ever elegant, not 
extravagant; though faſhionable, not licen- 
tious. While the cup of bleſſing was held 
full to his lips, while he taſted of it with de- 
light, he remembered the wants of thoſe from 
whom it was withheld. In every public cha 
rity his name appeared. Nor did he employ 
money only in their ſupport ; his bs 

attendance was freely given, where good might 

accrue from his exertions. Nor was his purſe 
open to the demands of public charity alone. 
To him poverty never revealed its ſorrows, 
without finding them relieved. He was the 
friend of all by whom a friend was wanted. 
But this was not all he was ordained to teach 
by his example. Having evinced the force 
of religion in his blameleſs enjoyment of life, 
he was yet to prove its influence in his refig- 
nation of it. In the midſt of his career, ere 
he had reached the noon of life, he was at- 
tacked by that fever whoſe violence ſevered 
him from mortality. Rich, young, beloved, 
reſpected, honoured, the idol of his exulting 
father's love, himſelf a parent, the only 
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ſurviving parent of an infant daughter, would 
it be believed that a man of his age, courted 
as he was by ſurrounding bleſſings, could be 
capable of beholding the faſt approach of 
death with a chearful tranquillity ? that his 
mind ſhould have no regret, but what aroſe 
from anticipating his father's ſuffering, and 
his daughter's loſs? Such however was the 
temper in which Mr. E. F ſaw his life 
draw to its early concluſion. In his laſt hours, 
he ſeemed to have riſen above mortality, when 
he acknowledged with unfeigned joy, the cer- 
tainty he felt of that change, which he was 
immediately to experience. The ſimpleſt re- 
lation of ſuch a death, as that which cloſed 

the life of Mr. E. F——, were he quite a 
ſtranger, could not be heard without ſenſa- 
tions that muſt elevate, refine, ahd better our 
minds; ſenfations which, while they burſt 
into tears of tenderneſs, excite a wiſh to have 
been the happy object that cauſes in our bo- 
ſoms ſuch different affections as pity and ad- 
miration, and kindle a defire to emulate what 
we weep to have heard. If a ſtranger would 
be thus moved, you are, I truſt, much more 
ſenſibly affected by the exemplary death of a 
man allied to you in blood, the acquaintance 
of your earlieſt years, one whom you have 
been accuſtomed to regard with reſpe& and 
admiration. To you every circumſtance was 
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as impreſſive as if it had occurred before your 
eyes. For as his indiſpoſition deeply inte- 
reſted all around you, ſo were its viciſſitudes 
Iiſtened to with all the anxiety that attends 
the moſt lively ſenſations of hope and fear. 
You” was hourly. appriſed of every circum- 
ſtance of his illneſs, and gf every ſymptom 
that announced his end ; and you heard how 
he received the intimation. Surely you muſt 
feel yourſelf animated to an urgent defire of 
emulation, and ardently wiſh your latter end 
may be like his: but do not content yourſelf 
with wiſhing. While the lovelineſs of virtue 
engages our affections, unleſs our defire to 


make it our own be accompanied with active 


endeavours, our wiſhes will not bring us one 
ſtep nearer to the object we admire. Do not 


be ſatisfied with a few pathetic exclamations 


on the magnanimity, the compoſure, the ſa- 
tisfaction, with which Mr. E. F-— died; but 
give your mind to inquire whence that mag- 
nanimity, that compoſure, that ſatisfaction, 
aroſe. This will be no very difficult inveſti- 
gation, Mr. E. F — had a father who ſet 
before him an example of all he wiſhed his 
Ton to be. The ſon was not too proud to 
tranſcribe in his own mind and manners a 
copy of this reſpectable original. Swayed by 
ſo bright an example, ſtrive with an effective 
zeal to become the ſucceſsful copy of ſo ex- 
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cellent an original, by emulating the virtues 
that rendered his life uſeful and amiable, and 


his death tranquil and eaſy, and ſecured him 
a futurity of happineſs. 


If there is pleaſure in reading a detail of 
ſuch ſcenes, what muſt be the gratulations of 
a mind fraught with that conſciouſneſs of a 
well-ſpent life, which enables it to meet death 
in confidence of thoſe rewards that are pro- 
miſed to virtue? St. Paul was a ſtriking in- 
ſtance of this ſteady courage and confidence. 


II his epiſtle to Timothy, written ſhortly be- 


fore his death, he explains the grounds of his 
hope and firmneſs. © I am now ready to be 
offered, ſays. he, (after urging his pupil to a 
right diſcharge of the miniſtry) and the time 
of my departure is at hand: but there is laid 
up for me a crown of righteouſneſs, which 
the Lord, the righteous judge, ſhall give me 
at that day.” If you attend to your feelings, 
you will find that no image impreſſes more 
horror on the mind, than that of a being ſhud- 
dering on the brink of eternity; it is ſuch 
who feel that the ſting of death is fin. Con- 
traſt with ſuch a ſituation the laſt moments of a 
life of virtue; and compare the horror you felt, 
with thedelight accompanying the contempla- 
tion of the latter ſcene. Here no terrors ap- 
pal the imagination, the aſſurance of death is 
Vor. II. 0 
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received with the compoſure of pious reſigna- 
tion, the magnanimity of conſcious rectitude, 
and with humble confidence in the divine 
mercy. If we can feel ſuch oppoſite ſenſa- 
tions on the ideal review of ſuch oppoſite 
ſcenes, what muſt our feelings be, were either 
caſe our own? In the one anxiety and dread, 
to which no other agony bears any proportion, 
and in the other acquieſcence and ſerenity, 
beyond what we can imagine. What is there 
in the enjoyments of a ſinful life, worth the 
riſk of ſuch miſery in death, when we feriouſly 
look to that futurity, the apprehenſion of 
which is ſo horrid ! 

Unleſs we frequently convert our attention 
to ſuch important ſubjects as thoſe of our pre- 
ſent reflections, it is much to be feared, that 
-at the moment we are parting from this world, 
our minds would be alive only to the retro- 
ſpect of thoſe tranſient gratifications, which 
we are no longer to enjoy, and muſt now una- 
vailingly regret. Should it then be remem- 
bered, that an unqualified attachment to the 
things of this world detaches us from God, 
ſhould this awful truth ſtrike irs firſt convic- 
tion on the mind, in that hour which takes 
away the power of rendering ſuch knowledge 
uſeful, is it to be wondered, that a perſon who 
has loitered time, waſted health, and diſſipated 
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talents; in frivolous or in criminal purſuits, 
ſhould behold with agony the impending hour 
that cloſes the account he 1s about to render ? 
Should no recallection of gualty deeds ariſe to 
terrify the mind, ſtill the long-neglected ad- 
monition, which annexes reſpon Mility to the 
minuteſt tranſactions of our lives, may well 
be ſuppoſed to raiſe an alarm in the imagina- 
tion unuſed to ſuch reflections, and excite in 
the trembling ſoul a dread at the appearance 
of death, and a deſire to obtain a prolonga- 
tion of life for the'purpoſes of repentance and 


atonement, 


What muſt be the anguiſh of that mind 
which thus vainly ſupplicates for what the 
| body's approaching diſſolution inexorably de- 
nies? An anguiſh in idea ſo dreadful, that I 
| humbly hope neither you nor I may ever ex- 
perience a ſtronger impreſſion of it, than is 
ſufficient to deter us from hazardingto make 
ſo terrible a caſe our own. In order to avoid 
it, let us, conformably to the injunction of our 
divine inſtructor, be careful to work while it 
is day, for the night cometh, when no man 
can work: let us ſeriouſly contemplate that 
gloomy night, and duly prepare ourſelves for 
that morning to which we ſhall ariſe from its 
darkneſs. Let us in the ſpirit of vigilance, 
conſider each day as if it might prove our 
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laſt. This will effectually fit us to obey with. 
out fear the ſummons to depart from this life, 
however ſuddenly they may be iſſued, and to 
cheriſh a well-founded expectation, that the 
hereafter into which we are entering will prove 
a ſtate of felicity. 


PRI 


On Pride as inimical to the milder Virtues, and 
deftrutive of amiable Aﬀettions. 


THrrE are ſown in every mind the ſeed of 
many a pernicious quality, which, if ſuffered to 
mature, inevitably deſtroy that ſenſibility which 
is the ſource of every amiable affection, and is 
eſſentially neceſſary to the exiſtence of the 
milder virtues, by refining our minds at the 
ſame time that it awakens the activity of every 
benevolent principle. Among theſe noxious 
qualities none, perhaps, is more deſtructive 
of humane ſenſations than pride, which by 
leſſening our regard for others, looſens the 
bonds of amity and concord between indi- 
viduals, and tends naturally to ingender ma- 
levolence and ſtrife. For theſe reaſons, this 
frequent and unhappy blemiſh in the human 
character deſerves a ſerious in veſtigation. 


Pride in a greater or lefſer degree is almoſt 
a univerſal paſſion : the dominion it exerciſes 
over the human mind, is more general and 
more abſolute, than may be aſcribed to any 
other principle of equally blameable ten- 
dency. To inquire what are the ſymptoms 
by which it is known, and to learn the me- 
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thods of removing or ſubduing this odious 
paſſion, is therefore highly expedient. I do 
not know that creature living, however con- 
ſcious of its own imperfections, however in 
principle ſubmitted to the will of its creator 
and governor, that is not in ſome unguarded 
moment, ſurprized and miſled by this inſi- 
dious foe to human, peace and happineſs, 
Which is the quality too inſignificant, which 
is the merit too flender, or the degree of diſ- 
tinction too ſmall (in the opinion of their 
poſſeſſors) to countenance the pride reſulting 
from ſelf partiality? Nothing more inge- 
nious than pride in magnifying the moſt tri- 
fling qualifications, nor more active in ſeizing 
the minuteſt advantage to favour its preteh- 
ſions. It blinds us to our weakneſſes, and 
often repreſents them as virtues: by overrat- 
ing our worth, we actually leſſen our real de- 
ſett ; and by claiming undue reſpect, we ex- 
poſe ourſelves to contempt : ſuch are the 
general conſequences of indulging in pride. 
In order to oppoſe them effectually, we muſt 
examine the degree of influence which it may 
have obtained over our own minds, together 
with our propenſity to indulge it. 


Both that influence and propenſity ariſe 
from our reluctance to admit the evidence of 
any judgement of ourſelves leſs partial than 
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our own. Though every perſon of our ac- 
quaintance may be competent to pronounce 
with certainty on our various pretenſions, yet, 
as their deciſions might be too unpleaſant to 
obtain credit from a mind already prepoſſeſ- 
ſed by contrary opinions, we are more ready 
to diſpute the judgement, or ſuſpect the can- 
dour of our friends, hg to yield aſſent to our 
own condemnation. To this felf-partiality, 
it is well known that every human being is 
more or leſs naturally prone. We need not, 
however, bluſh to acknowledge, that we 
are conſtituted with numberleſs imperfec- 
tions ; nor yet ſhould we preſume to murmur 
at our infirmities, ſince it has pleaſed our 
Maker to teach us a religion that enables us 
to cure them, and that encourages us in this 
ſalutary work by a proſpect of the nobleſt re- 
wards. True it is, that ſelf-partiality raiſes 
impediments in the way of our improvement; 
yet be it remembered, that the ſame principle 
under a right direction, is often the moſt 
powerful ſtimulus of extenſive benevolence, 
of arduous exertion, and of generous enterprize. 
We ought not then to be diſcouraged by our 
imperfections : we are not indeed willing to 
quarrel with ourſelves on the equivocal teſti- 
mony of any perſon's opinion, and may ſome- 
times be perverſe in rejecting the evidence 
even of thoſe who are moſt willing to favour 
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us. Yet, if when ſelf- convicted of our faults, 
we chearfully ſubmit to the toil of correcting 
them, we cannot fail of ſucceſs. Let us 
therefore reſolve to examine our own minds 
with the moſt critical exactneſs; and let us 
individually be prompted to ſuch an exami- 
nation, by reflecting that we owe it not leſs 
to ourſelves, than to Pier at large. 


In order to facilitate our progreſs in the pro- 
poſed examination, we ſhould collect into one 
point of view, ſome of the moſt characteriſtic 
operations and effects of the evil quality we 
are ſeeking to detect. By bringing every 
ſuſpected act of the mind, together with its 
conſequences, to an impartial trial, we ſhall 
be able to diſcover what ſhare pride has had 
in producing them; and ſhall thence be in- 
duced, if we have the ſenſe to deſpiſe ſelf.il- 
luſion and flattery, the genuine cauſes of pride, 
to oppoſe their progreſs, and radically to ex- 
pel them. 


Various are the forms that pride aſſumes to 
ingratiate itſelf to our feelings and percep- 
tions. It may truly be called the Proteus of 
vices, as It puts on ſo many different appear- 
ances,' according to the divers objects it has 
in view. Pride, when heated by ambition, 
ſwells into haughtineſs, and will even look 
down with ſcorn upon humble virtue. Some- 
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times it will crouch with the moſt abject baſe- 
neſs, when to fawn and flatter, ſeem the only 
means to obtain its end. It is found acting 
indiſcriminately under the variegated maſk of 
humility, generoſity, or friendſhip. It glows 
into anger, or darkens into gloomy ſilence. 
It is fickened with envy, or elated with ma- 
lignant triumph, as occaſions call forth its 
latent features, f 


A peculiar ſpecies of pride ſeems to cha- 
racteriſe various times and nations: the Scrip- 
tures have deſcribed in a maſterly ſtyle its 
effects on mankind of old ; and the influence 
it has exerciſed, through local circumſtances, 
on the morals and manners of men, has been 
remarkable, 


A characteriſtical pride, for inſtance, is 
clearlyexemplified in the conduct and manners 
of the antient Iſraelites, as they are pour- 
trayed by their own hiſtorians; and ſtrikes 
forcibly the mind of every perſon who reads 
the Bible with due attention. The effects of 
pride on them, was to deaden their ſenſibi- 
lity. We find that pride is uniformly held 
out in the hiſtorical books of the Old Teſta- 
ment, as the parent of that obduracy which 
produced the reiterated diſobedience of the 
Jewiſh people. The prophets agree with the 
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hiſtorians, in aſcribing the fins againſt which 
they denounce vengeance, to the ſame vice; 
of which © hardneſs of heart“ is frequently 
particularized as one of the lamented con- 
ſequences. 


It would be ſuperfluous to adduce quota- 
tions in proof of the characteriſtic fault of a 
people, now humbled to a condition regarded 
with contempt, the juſtice of whoſe chaſtiſe- 
ment no one denies, and the ſeverity of whoſe 
fate few Chriſtians commiſerate. The uſe I 
mean to derive from a reference to their hiſ- 
tory in this place, is to eſtabliſh a conviction, 
that pride deſtroys thoſe feelings which are 
eſſential to the practice of every duty religious 
or ſocial ; as ſuch a conviction muſt induce 
*« eyery well-diſpoſed mind to reſiſt a vice ſo 
e ſtrikingly heinous in its conſequences.” 


If national pride is ſo odious to Heaven, as 
to have drawn the heavieſt puniſhments on a 
people it had peculiarly favoured, let not in- 
dividuals guilty of the ſame offence, promiſe 

themſelves an exemption. The Scriptures 
have declared by the mouth of Iſaiah, that 
te the lofty looks of man ſhall be humbled, and 
the haughtineſs of man ſhall be bowed dowg.” 


Theſe menaces have been ſufficiently veri- 
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fied in the fate of individuals. An awful in- 
' ſtance of the puniſhment of pride is found 
in the life of Haman, as it is recorded in the 
book of Eſther. The various characters in 
this well-known hiſtory are engaged in a ſcene 
of action, too complicated for a minute repeti- 
tion here: but from the contemplation of them 
as there delineated, a terrible warning is held 
out to the proud and haughty. We 'ſee in 
Haman, how little ſatisfaction is produced 
by wealth and honours, when they are ac- 
companied with pride and arrogance; and 
we thence are taught how much at enmity 
with human happineſs that principle muſt be, 
which induces man to erect his own proſpe- 
rity on the depreſſion of others. 


This baneful principle has the directeſt ten- 
dency to render the ſoul unfeeling and fero- 
cious. It had extinguiſhed all ſympathy and 
generoſity in the mind of Haman, and had 
filled his callous and ungrateful heart with 
the moſt atrocious deſigns againſt the man 
who had preſerved his ſovereign and benefac- 
tor from the ſwords of affaſſins. His beha- 
viour to Eſther, at the moment ſhe declared 
herſelf one of that nation he had ſought to 
extirpate, and became the revealer of his 
guilt, affords, when contraſted with the de 
port ment of Mordecai, a ſtriking proof of the 
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real dignity of conſcious rectitude, and how 


unlike the fictitious counterfeit aſſumed by 
hanghpinels and ambition. 


From the ſtory of Haman leſſons may be 
learned, which we may all bring home to our 
own boſoms. We have not all indeed the 
opportunity of intriguing for the favour of 
Princes, nor are we under the temptation to 
gratify hatred againſt an unfortunate people, 
by plotting their ruin; yet, we are all Ha- 
mans in ſome degree, one way or another, if 
like him, we ſuffer pride to take poſſeſſion of 
our minds. His crimes, indeed, are poſſible 
to few; but we are all within the verge of 
ſimilar folly, and conſequently may expoſe 
ourſelves to ſimilar diſquiet and unhappineſs 
of mind, The inſignificance of the objects 
- purſued by the proud in the vales of privacy, 
may keep the abſurdity of the purſuers below 
popular notice, and ſhroud them from public 
ſcorn; yet even there, projects may be form- 
ed and deſires indulged, which by their inor- 
dinacy, may be rendered little leſs trouble- 
ſome to the boſoms they inhabit, than, were 
thoſe of that haughty favourite, who de- 
clared, after enumerating the bleſſings and 
diſtinctions by which he was raiſed above 
every ſubje& of the Aſſyrian empire, all 
«theſe things avail me nothing, while Mor- 
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« decai the Jew ſitteth in the King's gate.“ 
How much ought this confeſſion to lower our 
eſtimation of external grandeur, when diveſt- 
ed of internal worth! How loudly does it 
pronounce the loſs ſuſtained by thoſe infa- 
tuated mortals, who barter virtue for worldly 
greatneſs! 


Let us now turn from this comfortleſs pic- 
ture of iniquitous pride, and attend to that 
model of moderation in the midſt of power 
and grandeur, exhibited in the behaviour of 
the man after God's own heart. No man 
ever acted with more propriety, either in the 
lower or in the higher ſtations of life. His 
words and his actions were equally inſtructive: 
his conduct was mild and wholly free from 
arrogance, and the maxims he aims chiefly to 
inculcate, are thoſe of meekneſs and humiliry. 
From the Pſalms of David, it is evident, that 
he conſidered pride as deſtructive of all the 
humane and moral ſentiments, and as an in- 
dubitable ſign of preeminent wickedneſs: his 
judgement on this as well as on other mat- 
ters, was founded upon long and continual 
experience. David was a man deeply read in 
the human heart, and thoroughly acquainted 
with the paſſions that agitate mankind. The 
viciſſitudes of fortune had afforded him ex- 
traordinary opportunities of ſtudying the diſ- 
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poſitions and characters of individuals in all 
fituations, and we may confidently rely on his 
knowledge of the world; hardly any man 
having gone through ſcenes more * 
and diverſified. 


„ ſhort ſketch of this extraordinary charac. 
ter may not here be out of place; as it will, 
by ſhowing the benefits ariſing from modera- 
tion, ſerve to check any unhappy propenſity 
to pride. Through various conditions and 
trials he had paſſed from the cottage” to the 
throne. We are firſt made acquainted with 
him when a ſhepherd boy, eminently ſkilful 
in playing on the harp, and remarkable for 
his intrepidity. He then becomes a ſoldier, 
and by a chain of uncommon events, a court 
favourite. We next behold him a fugitive 
proſcribed by Saul, to whom he had preſerved 
empire, and whoſe life he had ſpared, when 
it was in his power to have taken it away, vin 
revenge for ill treatment. After ſuffering 
many hardſhips, and overcoming many dan- 
gers, he is raiſed at laſt to dignity and glory, 
elected King by the applauding voice of an 
admiring people, and approved by. God. 
Here we ſee him firſt, happy in his family 
and friends, a ſucceſsful warrior, every where 
crowned with victory, eſteemed, honoured, 
and obeyed: and then old and gray-headed,” 
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an exile from his imperial city, loaded with 
reproach and ignominy, while he is fly ing 
from his revolted ſubjects, headed by his re- 
bellious, but darling ſon. Again we ſee him 
a King, brought back in triumph by the 
fickle multitude, and peaceably re-eſtabliſhed 
on his throne. 


In the courſe of theſe manifold changes of 
fortune, every page of that myſterious vo- 
lume, the human mind, muſt have been laid 
. open to his peruſal; and he was not a man to 
ſhut his eyes to inſtruction. He poſſeſſed ta- 
lents in as eminent a degree as he enjoyed op- 
portunities for their exertion, and his mind 
was no leſs fraught with knowledge and ge- 
nius, than his life was replete with activity. 
The generoſity of his ſentiments and his con- 
ciliating manners, endeared him to all perſons 
of probity and elegant feelings. His lamen- 
tation for Jonathan, evinces the ſenſibility of 
his heart, while the ſingularly diſintereſted 
attachment of that gallant young Prince to 
David's perſon and fortunes, proves that he 
poſſeſſed uncommon' powers to engage affec- 
tion and eſteem. 


Well did David's conduct after the death 
of Jonathan, juſtify that young hero's pre- 
dilection. When he was eftabliſhed on the 
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«throne of Judah, his firſt inquiry was, *“ js 
* there yet any left of the houſe of Saul, that 
« I may ſhew him kindneſs for Jonathan's 
« ſake?” This was not a pretence to cle. 
mency, with a view of popularity. Mephi- 
boſheth, the ſon of his friend, being preſented 
to him, he ſooths and comforts him. Fear 
* not,“ ſays he, for I will ſurely ſhew thee 
« kindneſs for Jonathan thy father's ſake, and 
ce will reſtore thee all the land of Saul, and 
* thou ſhall eat bread at my table conti- 
« nually.“ | 


Nor was he leſs remarkable for the placa- 
bility of his enmity, than for the conſtancy 
of his friendſhip. Of this many inſtances 
occur in the courſe of his hiſtory: one of 
which is the generous eulogium he pronoun- 

- ced over Saul at the death of that miſguided 
King. Though this was the man who had 
purſued his life with the moſt unyielding . 
malignity, who had practiſed againſt him 
every ſpecies of perfidy and cruelty, yet his 
pious and placable temper ſeemed to have loſt 
the remembrance of that Prince's enmity. 

He paſſes over the part of his life which had 
been filled with violence, and gives him all 
the praiſes he merited, when he was the ſol- 
dier of God, and fought the battles of the 
holy one of Iſrael. In the rebellion and death 
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of Abſalom, David appears moſt reſpectable 


in the dignity of pious fortitude, moſt amĩa- 
ble in the clemency of a tender parent. When 
his friends marched with the ſcanty bands 
which had followed their depoſed King over 
Jordan, to meet the armies of Iſrael, led on 
by Abſalom, David's chief concern was to 
exhort his officers to be careful of the ſafety 
of his ſon: and this, when that ſon had com- 
mitted every enormity of which a ſon could 
be guilty againſt a father, or a ſubject againſt 
his King. Nor does the ſcene of his tender- 


neſs end here. Victory declared for David; 
but his officers ſpared not the life of Abſalom. 


The death of this offending Prince, the uſur- 
per of his father's throne, the plotter of his 
father's murder, was ſo afflictive to that fa- 
ther's heart, that he withdrew from the pub- 
lic eye; and reſigned himſelf in privacy to 
ſorrow, for the ignominious end of a profli- 
gate and ungrateful child. ; 1 


The ſuperiority of his mind to revenge, 
nay, almoſt to reſentment, was conſpicuouſly 
proved in the caſe of Shimei, Here his an- 
ger could not be ſoftened by the pleadings of 
nature, or the ſuggeſtions of partiality. Shi- 
mei, who had loaded his King with inſult, 
and followed him with imprecations when 
he fled from Abſalom, was one of the firſt to 
Vor. II. D 
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meet him with ſubmiſſion and excuſes, on his 
reſtoration to the regal dignity. David ac- 
cepted his apologies, and manifeſted no ſen- 
timents of anger, except what were expreſſed 
in a ſhort reproof to one of his generals, who 
urged him to take the life of the deſpicable 
paraſite. He pardoned the inſults offered by 
Shimet in the hour of his greateſt diſtreſs; 
and in a pious reſignation to the diſpenſations 
of God, remitted, when in power and proſpe- 
rity, the injuries he had ſuffered when in dan- 
ger and affliction. For be it remembered, 
that every amiable, and every heroic quality 
of David's mind, was rendered doubly eſti- 
mable by their union with a piety, the moſt fer- 
vent; the moſt rational, and the moſt fincere! 


He ſeems indeed to have been prepared for 
every extreme of fortune. In calamity, pa- 
tiently ſubmitting to the hand that chaſtened 
him; in proſperity, animated by a lively 
ſenſe of gratitude for the bleſſing received. 


Reſpect for truth compels me, however, to 
obſerve, that the purity of David's charac- 
ter was in one unfortunate inſtance moſt 
deeply ſullied. In the giddy height of power, 
and the dazzling ſplendour of grandeur, he 
unhappily forgot himſelf, and was guilty of 
a tranſgreſſion that has left a woeful ſtain upon 
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his memory. This too well-known example 
of David's frailty and guilt, may be uſeful 
to us, however, in various ways, if we con- 
ſider it in a proper view. We may learn from 


his ſinful weakneſs, a diffidence of our own 


ſtrength, which will incline us to recur to 


that aſſiſtance of divine grace, which is pro- 


miſed to all who place their confidence in 
God. It may teach us, too, lenity towards 
the errors of our fellow-creatures; and it re- 
minds us of a truth equally honourable and 
important to Chriſtianity, that its founder 
was the only being of ſinleſs perfection, that 
ever appeared in human nature. 


The repentance of David was no leſs ſignal 
than his crime had been heinous. When re- 
proved by the Prophet, he made inſtant ac- 
knowledgement of his guilt, and threw him- 
ſelf on the mercy of God, in a ſpirit of true 
humility and penitence. The anſwer of the 
Prophet to David, on his profeſſion of repen- 
tance, teaches us how entirely we may depend 
on divine clemency, whatever may have been 
'our offences, if we ſeek for pardon with a real 
contrition. 


I have held your attention, my young friend, 
to the conſideration of this Prince's charac- 
ter, longer than I at firſt intended, from 
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motive of laying before you a ſtriking example 
of greatneſs unſullied by pride, and of ſnewing 
you that this hateful paſſion much oftener in- 
habits the boſom of the ignobie and the baſe, 
than of thoſe who are truly ”n_ 78 
Another motive was, NAM no man ever ex- 
preſſed more deteſtation and contempt for 
pride, than David has uniformly done in all 
his writings. He ſeems, whenever ſpeaking 
of this vice, to feel peculiar indignation, and 
to loſe no occafion of deſcribing it in the moſt 
odious colours. Him,” ſays he, that 
te hath an high look and a proud heart, will 
*« I not ſuffer.” “ 


Few people will refuſe to concur with the 
pſalmiſt in this declaration. For pride is a 


vice no one can patiently endure in another, 
however he may indulge it in himſelf. But, as 


to condemn in others thoſe bad qualities we 
tolerate in our own ſelves, is to aggravate our 


_ faults, and paſs ſentence of ſelf-condemna- 


tion, we have no right to pronounce a pro- 
ſcription of the proud, until we be affured, 
that we are not of the number ſo proſcribed. 
Let us unite in abhorring pride; but let our 
abhorrence be made manifeſt in our conduct. 
Let us imitate that diſcipline, which we learn 
from the pſalmiſt, he exerciſed over himſelf 
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for the preſervation of his humility. © Lord? 
e I am not high-minded,”” (ſays he, in a con- 
feſſional recommendation of his cauſe to God; 
when a falſe appeal to Heaven, would have 
been equally fruitleſs and wicked) © I have 
no proud looks, but I refrain my foul, and 

* keep it low.” The preciſe manner of per- 
forming thoſe acts of “ refraining the ſoul” 


and © keeping it low or humble,“ each per- | 


ſon muſt preſcribe to himſelf. We beſt know 


which are thoſe objects that operate moſt 
powerfully to fill us with ſelf-conceit, and to 


produce thoſe undue elations of ſpirit, which 
betray us into haughtineſs, arrogance, or in- 
ſenſibility. 


Among the amiable affections of the human 
mind, thoſe which tend to promote devotion 
are ſurely of the higheſt order, and of the ut- 
moſt importance to virtue and happineſs, 
Whatever, therefore, may weaken or oppoſe 
the operation of ſuch affections, ſhould, as 
eſſentially prejudicial to our intereſt, be ſedu- 
louſly avoided. Pride is chiefly to be ſhunned 
on this principle, as nothing is more oppoſite 
in character, than a haughty and a devotional 
ſpirit. The firſt of theſe, we know to be of 
a thankleſs nature, eſteeming all the good it 
receives, below its deſerts, extravagant in ex- 
pectation, and impatient of diſappointment. 
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That ſuch a ſpirit muſt be adverſe to wank, 
tude, at enmity with reverence for ſuperior 
excellence, and incapable of ſubmiſſive reſig- 
nation to the diſpoſer of events, no one will 
deny; and that theſe ſentiments are neceſ- 
ſarily eſſential to devotion, every one muſt 
acknowledge; ſince without gratitude and 
veneration, for the goodneſs, and ſubmiſſion 
to the will of God, a devotional ſpirit cannot 
ſubſiſt. It is natural therefore to conclude, 
that ſuch a ſpirit is incompatible with a 
haughty one. What I mean by devotion is, 
that worſhip of the Deity, which is rendered 
te in ſpirit and in truth. A compliance with 
external forms and religious inſtitutions, may 
be practiſed in policy or in fear; but ſuch 
worſhip is nothing leſs than devotion. It is 
not accompanied by thoſe hopes, and that 
confidence in the Supreme Being, without 
which, the ſoul remains cheerleſs and forlorn. 


Pride is of ſo baneful a nature, that com- 
paſſion for the ſufferings of our fellow-crea- 
tures, with every other tender ſentiment, ſinks 
under its malignant influence. A man, how- 
ever exalted in his own conceptions, will ſtoop 
through pride, to accumulate grievances and 
|  forrows on thoſe who are unable to reſiſt his 
- oppreſſion, and whoſe inferiority of circum- 
ſtances and i incapacity to retaliate injuries he 
palelp rejoices it in. Juſtiy hath David affirmed, 
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that ** the wicked in his pride, doth perſecute 
ce the poor. And the leaſt reflection on 
what may have fallen under our own obſerva- 
tion, will readily convince us, that meanneſs, 
injuſtice, and cruelty, are the natural and al- 
moſt the neceſſary conſequences of pride. 


It is not only in minds ſubje&t to ſtrong 
and ſtormy paſſions, that pride produces fatal 
effects. It often gains admiſſion to hearts, 
naturally diſpoſed to kindneſs and -benevo- 
lence; and too frequently does it obtain in- 
fluence enough even there, to repreſs in par- 
ticular inſtances, the native impulſe to can- 
dour and humanity, and to inſpire a ſeverity 
very foreign to the innate diſpoſition of the 
mind which it unhappily perverts. 


Fortunately, however, where benevolence 
1s natural, the auſtere vices will ſeldom gain 
an abſolute or permanent dominion. The in- 
fluence of pride will, therefore, in ſuch caſes, 


be eaſily counteracted by thoſe, who are aware 


of its tendency to hardneſs of heart, injuſtice, 
and barbarity. I can believe that perſons of 
very amiable tempers, may inadvertently give 
to pride ſuch a ſhare in the direction of their 
conduct, as to betray them into a contemp- 
tuous behaviour, groundleſs anger, and un- 
reaſonable reſentment : even the moſt gene- 
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rous and gentle minds may be accidentally 
ſeduced through pride, into inſolence or in- 
juſtice: ſhould ſuch offences, however, uni- 
formly recur on every occaſion that offered, 
the perſon ſo offending, could not certainly 
be entitled to generoſity and benevolence of 
- diſpoſition. For long, very long, muſt pride 
be indulged, before it can obtain power enough 
over a feeling mind, to inure it to habits of 
oppoſition, contention, or arrogance: much 
leſs is it likely then, eaſily to harden a bene- 
volent diſpoſition, or to pervert it into the 
commiſſion of tyranny, violence, or oppreſ- 
ſion. It may be fairly concluded, therefore, 
that habitual pride indicates either a natural 
or acquired incapability of thoſe affections, 
which are compriſed in the idea we annex to 
the word humanity. When we reflect that 
pride in its general effects, operates to the 
diſquiet or diſguſt, if not to the injury of a 
fellow- creature, the regret excited by ſuch 
conſequences, in the mind of the perſon Who 
cauſed them, muſt be too painful, were he 
ſuſceptible of humane ſenſations, to ſuffer 
him to repeat a fault, accompanied by ſuch 
a repetition of its puniſhment. 


Where I behold great pride, I muſt ſuppoſe 
ſome degree of obduracy. As commiſeration 
is naturally awake to the diſtreſſes of others, it 
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cannot cauſe pain without ſuffering ſorrow: it 
muſt therefore be repugnant to the indulgence 
of a vice, which is ſo contrary to its nature, 
and which is capable of adding injury to in- 
jury, and violence to violence, regardleſs of 
the reproaches of conſcience, and deaf to the 
pleadings of compaſſion. 


What length of time, or what degree of 
indulgence would enable pride to petrify a 
ſuſceptible heart, I will not attempt to con- 
jecture. To know that it is poſſible for any vice 
to cauſe ſuch a perverſion of nature, is to know 
the neceſſity of taking the earliefl precautions 
to prevent its influence over our minds. Let 
not the young believe, becauſe their bene vo- 
lent affections are alive and active, that their 
minds are in vulnerable to the attacks of this 
heart - perverting vice. Let them know, that 
it is not in youth we experience the full 
extent of its tyranny. It is only over thoſe 
of maturer age that it exerciſes dominion: 
but however diſtant the period of its matu- 
rity, it will certainly arrive, if we allow it 
the ſmalleſt indulgence; very little being 
wanted to accelerate its growth, and eſtabliſh 
its power. Youth is therefore the ſeaſon for 
combating ſucceſsfully this odious paſſion, as 
the impulſes of a faulty diſpoſition are then 
moſt effectually repreſſed, and as it is much 
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eaſier to reſiſt propenſities, than to conquer 
habits; eſpecially thoſe which tend to pro- 
duce hardneſs of heart, and ſeverity of man- 
ners. Pride being of the latter deſcription, 
we cannot oppoſe its progreſs at too early a 
period of life. 


A farther examination of the Scriptures, 
will furniſh additional illuſtrations on this 
important ſubject. From the proverbs of So- 
lomon many characteriſtic traits and deli- 
neations of pride might be collected; but 
the opinions of this inconſiſtent and apoſta- 
tizing King, do not obtain from me that ready 
deference which is due to thoſe of his illuſ- 
trious father. Born as Solomon was to roy- 
alty, reared amidſt the ſeductive flattery of a 
court, and uſed to unchanging proſperity 
- through a long reign, he is entitled from the 
peculiarity of his ſituation, to much indulgence 
in the conſideration of his faults: yet, I can- 
not propoſe him to you (notwithſtanding his 
celebrated wiſdom) as a man or a moraliſt, 
deſerving implicit acquieſcence; as the vices 
of his old age ſo ſhamefully contradicted the 
promiſe of his earlier years. His apoſtacy, 
however, furniſhes us with inſtruction, The 
diſpoſitions of his youth ſeem to have been 
amiable, his talents were unequalled, and his 
tearning and knowledge extraordinary. His 
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becoming. with ſuch ſuperior advantages, the 
victim of too great felicity, may well teach 
caution-to the proſperous. But notwithſtand- 
ing the blemiſhes of his character, his max- 
ims are ſtill held leſſons of profound wiſdom, 


Of the diſadvantages that accrue from indul- 
gence in pride in the purſuit of temporal welfare, 
Solomon ſpeaks probably from the obſerva- 
tions he had made on the riſe and fall of many 
a candidate for grandeur and fortune in the 
various revolutions of his f. plendid court. 
Being the abſolute dif] poſer of honours, wealth, 
and power, he had opportunity of examining 
the minds of thoſe who aſpired to his favour; 
and he was fully competent to decide, what 
diſpoſition was moſt favourable to the attain- 
ment and preſervation of dignity. From 
what he knew had been, he tells us what 
would be the reſpective conſequences of pride 
and humility ; and his ſayings uniformly tend 
to inculcate that © a man's pride ſhall bring 
c him low, but that honour ſhall attend the 
« humble in ſpirit.” | 


Paſſing over the other canonical books of 
Scripture, permit me to offer to your conſi- 
deration ſome of the very appoſite paſſages on 
the ſubje& of our inquiry, which are con- 
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| rained-in the apocryphal book of Ecclefi | 
2 5 be. 1 
. 14 

Jeſus; therſon of Sirach, W a ga to 
whoſe hiſtory we are ſtrangers, deſerves much 
praiſe, whether he be conſidered as the author, 
or compiler only of that excellent ſyſtem of 
pure morality and natufal religion, to which 
his name is prefixed. For ſo exalted is the 
ſpirit of piety, ſo uniform and extenſive the 
principles of philanthropy, which animate 
the work he has left to poſterity, that every | 
one who peruſes it, muſt be impreſſed with 
ſentiments very favourable to the perſon that 
compoſed it. We are there preſented with 
many very accurate, though conciſe, inveſti- 
gations of the operation of the paſſions, as 
ſprings of action, and with concluſions equally 
judicious on their relative effects upon the 
general welfare, and individual happineſs of 
mankind. 


Pride could not eſcape the notice of ſo acute 
an obſerver; nor has he failed to ſpeak his 
opinion of it plainly, both in its origin and 
conſequences. His ſtrictures on this ſubject, 
are very properly interſperſed. with reflections 
on the immediate and conſtant influence of 
a ſuperintending and particular Providence. 
With a view, apparently, to leſſon preſump- 
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tion on temporal diſtinctions, he begins with * 


acknowledging God to be the ſole diſpoſer of 
all good in the following words: “ in the 
hand of God is the proſperity of man; to 
which ſucceeds as a fundamental maxim, and 
prefatory to all others, a declaration that, 
«« pride is hateful before God and man. The 
author then characteriſes the vice, and ana- 
liſes it more particularly by ſaying, the be- 
« ginning. of pride is, when man departeth 
te from God, and his heart is turned away 
from his Maker.“ Thus he implies his 
opinion. of it to be conſonant with that of 
David, in reſpect to its deſtructive effects on 
thoſe ſentiments which conſtitute piety. Ef- 
fects truly to be dreaded, ſince piety, when 
pure and rational, is the immediate ſource of 
moral rectitude, the refiner of every propen- 
ſity, the preſerver of every virtue, and the 
unerring director of right conduct through 
life. How indiſpenſable a condition to hap- 
pineſs, piety was held by the ſon of Sirach, 
is ſtrikingly maniſeſted in numerous paſſages 
of his book. They are ſo convincing and 
impreſſive, notwithſtanding their unaffected 
ſimplicity, that I cannot refrain from giving 
an- inſertion to the moſt leading and-promi- 
nent, as they not only inculeate- that , firſt 
principle of all wiſdom, the fear and reverence 
of the Deity, but hold forth at the ſame time 
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the moſt uſeful leſſons of humanity to infe- 
riors, and teach the degree of comparative 
conſideration, which is relatively due to in- 
ternal worth, and external grandeur. * The 
te fear of the Lord,“ fays he, © goeth before 
* the obtaining of authority; but roughneſs 
and pride are the loſing thereof.“ Whe. 
* ther he be rich, noble, or poor, the glory 
te of man is the fear of the Lord.” It is 
te not meet to deſpiſe the poor man that hath 
* underſtanding, neither 1s it convenient to 
* magnify a ſinful man:*”* © Great men and 
1 judges, and potentates, ſhall be honoured; 
te yet, is there none of them _— —_ 
ce that feareth the Lord.“ 


- This benevolent writer ſeems to have uſed 
every argument that could poſſibly occur to a 
- perſon living before the Chriſtian revelation 
was beſtowed on mankind, to diſſuade his 
fellow=creatures from the indulgence of a vice 
of which the conſequences are ſo fatal. To 
this end, he adds public to private motives, 
and refers to the revolutions of empires and 
fall of tyrants: © the Lord,“ ſays he, © hath 
* caſt down the thrones of proud Princes, and 
ec ſet up the meek in their ſtead. There are 
few hiſtories, in fact, that do not afford am- 
ple illuſtration of his text. In that of the 
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Iſraelites, the ſtory of Saul and David, * 
clearly to the purpoſe. | 


Another exhortation to avoid pride, joined 
with a reflection on the mutability of human af- 
fairs, is ſtrongly urged in the following words : 
ce boaſt not of thy rayment and clothing, and 
« exalt not thyſelf in the day of honour; for 
te the ways of the Lord are wonderful, and 
his works among men hidden. Many Kings 
« have ſat down on the ground, and one that 
* was never thought on, has worn a crown.” 


Elegantly and pathetically as theſe admo-- 
nitions are given, they may not ſeem at firſt 
view adapted to the purpoſes of common life. 
But we cannot ſuppoſe that ſuch important 
leſſons were meant to be confined to any one 
deſcription of people; and leaſt of all, to that 
which is deſignated by the inſtances alluded 
to. A teacher of morals would not addreſs 
himſelf ſolely to Princes, to the candidates 
for the government of Provinces, and the 
command of armies. Theſe are too ſmall a 
portion of the human race, to be the excluſive 
objects of the philanthropic moraliſt's atten- 
tion, For the Kings, ſtateſmen, and gene- 
rals, that have flouriſhed from the deluge to 
the preſent moment, may be conſidered in re- 
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gard to the reſt of mankind, as a een 
rain to the world of waters. & v2 


The univerſal influence of pride plainly tells 
us, that the leſſons of wiſdom which we have 
ſeen; are intended for general uſe and im- 
provement. Weall have ſome favourite point, 
to the attainment of which we aſpire; and if 
we ſuffer our wiſhes to become inordinate in 
the purſuit, or our pride to increaſe with our 

ſucceſs, we are liable to loſe in a moment of 
inſolent exultation, the earnings of years and 
of our beſt endeavours. _ © Pride,” ſays the 
ſon of Sirach, was not made for man; and 
after- contemplating its character nearly, we 
ſhall be ready to exclaim in his emphatic 
words: © why is earth and aſhes proud?” 
That we ſhould be convinced of the turpitude 
of any particular diſpoſition, and yet perſiſt 
in the indulgence of it, is a fact that carries 
with it a humiliating conviction of human 
frailty; a conviction that might be ſuppo- 
ſed to operate as an antidote to the poiſon, 
which reduces us to ſuch diſgraceful weak- 
neſs: but we liſten tothe maxims of wiſdom, 
acknowledge their truth, and then forget them: 
temptations again aſſail us; and again we 
ſubmit to bear the ſhackles of vice, or to wear 
the cap of folly. Such inſtability is hardly 
to be accounted for; and did we not feel it in 
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onrſelves, we ſhould not believe it poſſible to 
rational « beings, enlightened by revelation. 
But there is in pride, on ſome occaſions, an 
inſidious air of dignity that impoſes on the 
underſtanding, and betrays it into approba- 
tion; it next admires, and then imitates. 
Thus the diſeaſe is communicated from one 
to another; nor are caſes of this kind uncom- 
mon. Of the exiſtence of ſuch a ſpecies of 
infection, the ſon! of Sirach is careful to bear 
teſtimony. He that hath fellowſhip with 
Ka proud man,” ſays he, © ſhall be like unto 
e him.“ The abſurdity of ſubmitting to ſuch 
imĩtation is the more unpardonable, as the 
leaſt obſervation teaches, that ſuperiority may 
ſubſiſt without the leaſt alloy of pride, that 
deference is never ſincere but when voluntary, 
and is paid with willingneſs only to thoſe vir- 
tues that are practiſed without arrogating ap- 
plauſe; and, that in order to command eſteem, 
we muſt avoid a ſupercilious oſtentation of 
our en. HW O41 
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N * of the heavieſt grievances deduced from 
pride, is the ridicule, in which young people 
are particularly fond of indulging themſelves 
at the coſt of others. I have before obſerved, 
that great pride is not oſten found at aq; early 

age. Vouthi is more commonly the ſeaſon in 
which vanity teigus with a pretty abſolute 
Vol. II. E 6 
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ſway; and this is a quality, which is conſi- 
dered rather as an object of ridicule, than of 
ſerious reprehenſion. But, it is probable; the 
ſon of Sirach made no diſtinction between 
two defects which are ſo nearly allied, and 
might mean, that ſpecies of ſelf-ſufficiency, 
called vanity, when he aſcribes to it a practice, 
which is its uſual conſequence. ** Mockery 
« and reproach,” ſays he, are from the 
«« proud.” A. propenfity to ſeek diverſion 
in the imperfections of our fellow-creatures, 
is certainly an argument of great preſumption 
and little feeling. I am ſorry to add, that it 
ſeems the general failing of the younger mem- 
bers of ſociety, who appear peculiarly. prone 
to the exerciſe of ridicule or cenſure. 


Young people, eſpecially thoſe in ſuperior 
_ ſtations of life, who think they are qualified 
by their familiarity with elegance, taſte, and 
faſhion, to detect the ſmalleſt deviations from 
theſe, employ all their powers in criticiſing 
the manners, addreſs, or figures, of thoſe who 
have not enjoyed the ſame advantages. And 
it is well, if real infirmities, and irremediable 
defects, are not ſometimes fixed upon as fair 
objects of ſarcaſm. The natural preſumption 
of youth, offers ſome palliation of this offence 
aga inſt good nature; but, if indulged beyond 
the ſenſon, in which that preſumption is ex- 
3 b | 
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cuſable, it certainly becomes a weighty tranſ- 
greſhon. This propenſity in youth, is unhap- 
pily encouraged by the laugh it excites in 
thoſe who are not ſtung by the ridicule that 
is exerciſed ; and the gaiety which accompa- 
nies its ſallies, gains it abſolution of inten- 
tional evil, however ſeverely it be felt by — 


who ſuffer its laſh. 


Ridicule may certainly begin in gaiety ; 
but, if indulged by perſons of maturer age, it 
will as certainly end in malignity. If it grow 
into habit, it renders the perſon habituated to 
it, an object of terror, He becomes univer- 
ſally ſuſpected as a ſpy, and avoided as an 
enemy. And let it be remembered, that there 
are few people, who can ſuſpect the enmity 
of another, without being inimical to thoſe 
whom they ſuſpect. And it may be fairly 
ſaid, that in proportion as the ſarcaſm is 
painful to the object, and pleaſant to the au- 
dience, it will, in preſent or future, be inju- 
rious to the happineſs or intereſts of the per- 
ſon who utters it. 


There are, indeed, ſome things which are 
very proper ſubjects of ridicule, and ſome 
follies that admit of no other remedy; yet, 
though in ſuch caſes the uſe of ridicule is 
highly expedient, it is always prudent to 

1 2 
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avoid being the perſon. who ſhall exerciſe it. 
There is, however, an eſſential difference be- 
tween the ſarcaſm which 1s meant to reform, 
and that which is intended to degrade its 
object. | 2 be 


I ſhall conclude theſe extracts from the au- 
thor above cited, with a. form of petition, 
which evinces his averſion to pride, and his 
fear of its influence. O Lord! father! God 
« of my life l' ſays the pious ſuppliant, ** give 
* me not a proud look, but turn from thy 
FF n en a _ mind. 


The e which) "LAX 8 ſelected, 
mark too plainly the character of pride, to 
leave us any doubt of its general turpitude, or 
of its particular tendency to weaken * oſt 
_ amiable affections of the mind. Tye 


The ſ alga * dodrine of the * Teſtament 
bear noleſs teſtimony againſt this odious vice. 
Pride in every deſcription and every circum- 
ſtance of its exiſtence, is in direct oppoſition to 
the whole tenor of the goſpel. We need not look 
farther, than the Prophets deſcription of that 


ſtate, to which the Meſſiah would ſubmit him- 
ſelf for the ſalvation of man, to be convinced 

of t the iniquity of pride, and the inſignificance 
of the objects which it ne ſpells to fai 
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cinate our reaſon. Chriſt, the mediator be- 
tween God and man, appeared among thoſe 
whom he came to fave, without any of thoſe 
external appendages of greatneſs, by which 
temporal Princes are diſtinguiſhed. For (as 
Ifaiah had predicted, ages before his coming) 
« he was deſpiſed and rejected of men, a 
* man of ſorrows, and acquainred with grief. 
„He was wounded for our tranſgreſſion, he 
« was/bruiſed for our iniquities, and by his 
4 e we are healed.” 


Can pride ever be excuſable in the followers 
of that maſter, who thus humbled himſelf to 
teach the way of eternal life? The offices 
which were appointed to this great perſonage 
while on earth, are ſo widely different from 
thoſe ſought and exerciſed by the proud, that 
on a bare repetition of them, as enumerated 
by the ſame Prophet, we cannot but feel our 
admiration much leſſened, and our defires of 
thoſe things much moderated, which conſti- 
tute temporal grandeur. 


The doctrine and manners of Chriſt are in 
conſtant oppoſition to all ſpecies bf pride. It 
is ſo incompatible with the duties, ſo incon- 
fiſtent with the ſpirit and principles of Chriſti- 
anity, that a ſagacious Pagan who ſhould re- 
ceive the knowledge of revealed religion, be- 


* 
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fore he became acquainted with the manners 
of its profeſſors, muſt ſuppoſe, that to be 
proud, and at the ſame time to be a Chriſtian, 
were impoſſible: a ſuppoſition founded on the 
cleareſt conſiſtency. | 


Pride is ſo naturally an object of ridicule as 
well as of odium, that men are particularly 
aſhamed to confeſs it the diſeaſe of their own 
minds. We are never at a loſs ta characteriſe 
it, and to deſcribe its effects in the conduct 
of others. Neighbours, acquaintance, and 
even friends, are not ſpared on ſuch occaſions; 
but we are no leſs induſtrious in removing all 
ſuſpicions of pride from our own character, 
well knowing how heavily the ſneers and cen- 
ſures of men fall upon this deſpicable as well 
as hateful vice. | 


While ſurrounded with the deluſive charms 
of proſperity, it may be difficult for us to diſ- 
cern every latent propenſity to arrogate im- 
portance, and every tendency to undue elation; 
and the fault that is difficult of diſcovery, 
muſt alſo be difficult to correc: but the grea- 
ter the difficulty, the greater becomes the ne- 
ceſſity, as well as the duty of expelling this 
dangerous inmate from our boſoms. As while 
he keeps poſſeſſion, he will ſet us at enmity with 
all who feel his influence over our diſpoſition, 
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it beho ves us to part with him in time, and 
not to wait until adverſity compels us to do it 
in ſpite of our willingneſs to retain him. 


There are few minds that do not become 
humble under the preſſure of calamity ; but 
the virtue that ariſes from neceſſity, has not 
the merit of that which is voluntary. In part- 
ing with our faults, only when we haveno lon- 
ger the means of indulging them, we muſt 
forfeit our claim to much of the advantage - 
which might have been expected to accrue 
from a ſelf-executed reformation. The favour 
of Heaven is moſt effectually obtained by ma- 
king a willing ſacrifice of our evil propenſi- 
ties, to religion and virtue; and we are ani- 
mated to attempt ſuch a facrifice, by the aſſu- 
rance that no aid will be wanting to that in- 
tent, if we have recourſe to the protection of 
that almighty power which controuls all the 
paſſions of man. With ſuch aſſiſtance, there- 
fore, however powerful may be his propenſi- 
ties to evil, however ſtrengthened by indul- 
gence, and fortified by habit, he may begin 
the conteſt with confidence of ſucceſs. Con- 
formably to this idea, Chriſt, who was ſo well 
acquainted with the infirmities of human na- 
ture, commanded his followers * to be per- 
« fect, even as their father in Heaven is per- 
2 n 
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. Happily for youth, vicious habits can have 
mi no very abſolute dominion over, them. 
At an early age, it is as unlikely that any vice 

ſhould be deeply rooted, as it is improbable 
that any virtue ſhould be firmly eſtabliſhed. 

The buſineſs then, is little more than to guard 
againſt the intruſions of evil: if there be 
faulty fliſpoſitions to eradicate, little effort to 
this end is required at that period; and the 
conqueſt of every vice, the correction of every 
defect, and the improvement of every virtue, 
is no very arduous taſk at that happy age of 
flexibility, and eaſy converſion from preju- 
dice and error, to truth and rectitude. 


. We will now proceed to mark the various ha- 
bits and appearances that pride moſt frequent- 
17 aſſumes in the common intercourſe of ſo- 
ciety. Beſides the fatal exceſſes of which it 
is guilty, when joined with violent paſſions, 
and tempfed by power to indulgence, there 
belong to it a diverſity of other characters, 
leſs dangerous indeed, but only of an inferior 
degree of turpitude. "Some of theſe, charac- 
ters are acted openly and tamiliarly, and worn 
without remorſe or ſhame, Others there are, 
which Are; .confined with a cautious ſecrecy to 
the circles, of domeſtic privacy. One kind 
or ther of theſe more venial ſpecies of pride 
is diſcoverable in moſt of the people we com- 
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monly meet with. It will be eaſy therefore 
to give ſuch ſlight ſketches of their moſt cha- 
ractetiſtic features, as may enable us to re- 
cognize the originals when preſented in ac- 
tion to our view. The circumſtances in which I 
ha ve generally obſerved pride tochallenge with- 
out fear, the broad gaze of common obſerva- 
tion, are of the following deſcription: an 
awakened jealouſy of equals, accompanied 
with a reſtleſs ſtruggle for preeminence in 
rank, fortune, and ſplendour. A ſupercilious 
ſcorn of inferiors; a general contempt for the 
undiſtinguiſhed individuals, who... conſtitute 
the uſeful; part of every community, the 
ſtrength of every nation, and without whoſe 
labours, grandeur would be deſtitute. of its 
decorations, taſte of its elegancies, and fortune 
inſufficient to procure the comforts and con- 
veniencies of life. From this thoughtleſs ar- 
rogance of diſpoſition, proceeds an offenſive 
behaviour that varies. according, to the temper 
of individuals. . In the bald and determined, 
it produces an overbearing inſolence of man- 
ners, a forwardneſs to take the lead in opinion, 
a general pretenſion to every kind of know- 
ledge, a preſumption. that decides on every 
queſtion, and an haughty pertinacſty in the 
maintenance of its own prejudices. Perſons 
of this character indulge their propenſities at 
the expence of eſteem, affection, and friend- 
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ſhip, and at the hazard of all the perils they 
incur from enmity and malignity, goaded by 
outrage. For while they depreſs the humble, 
and diſguſt the wiſe and good, they never fail 
to excite the reſentment of thoſe who have 
more malevolence than magnanimity, and 
whoſe thirſt of ſuperiority exceeds their power 
of attaining it. 


In people of timid tempers, pride ſubmits 
to ſome degree of reſtraint, but is the more 
troubleſome to the poſſeſſor from its partial 
concealment. Thoſe who have not the cou- 
rage to exerciſe open hoſtilities with all man- 
kind, ſeek to obtain by little arts, the pre- 
eminence they eſteem their due. This pro- 
cures to their equals an officious oftentation 
of civility, accompanied however with a 
* watchful attention to all the minutiae of cere- 
mony. While they receive from others that 
incenſe they expect, they are good humoured 
and gay; but if one item of reſpect be omit- . 
ted, if the place of honour be given to ano- 
ther, if a perſon lower in rank, preſume to 
any ſort of precedence, or chance to obtain 
from the company more deference and regard, 
to their gaiety and good humour ſucceeds a 
ſullen reſerve, or a captious petulence. The 
minds of ſuch people are continually agitated 
between the flattering hope of gratification, 
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and the mortifying depreſſion of diſappoint- 
ment. Nothing conſequently can be more 
unequal than the temper of ſuch a perſon, or 
more uncertain than the continuance of the 
preſent humour; this moment elated with 
adulation; the next, through failure in ſome 
particle of ceremony, clouded with diſſatisfac- 
tion, and ſtung with reſentment. Thus, which 
ever way pride operates, whether in reſolute or 
in feeble minds, its effects are diſguſting, and 
either excite hatred or contempt. In thoſe 
who are above diſguiſe, it appears dictatorial 
and ſevere, it commands where it ſhould aſk, 
and expects obedience where compliance would 
be obligation. It eſteems a ſervice from one 
lower in condition, but as the diſcharge of a 
duty, and ſuppoſes the kindneſs it receives, to 
be a bait for greater emolument. But to ſum 
up its character, and to ſhew its littleneſs in 
the midſt of high pretenſions, it is always 
ready to receive benefits, though aſhamed to 
acknowledge obligations. . 


In the feeble-minded, pride aſſumes a maſk 
even to inferiors, It ſeeks popularity by con- 
deſcenſion, and ſtoops to the loweſt famili- 
arity, if it may in return obtain adulation and 
homage. Hence the ſociety of ignorance and 
folly are endeared by the conſciouſneſs, that 
an undiſputed ſuperiority may be there en- 
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joyed: but even chere, the proud mind does 
not eſcape mortification.” Familiarity deſtroys 
reſpect; and if the inferior forget the diſtance 
which rank has placed between him and the 


condeſcending ſuperior, if he imply an idea 
of any thing like equality between them, how 
will indignation be excited, and ſelf-love af- 
flicted! Nay, if the ſons and daughters of 
poverty, fail to bow the head or bend the knee 
before perſons of this deſcription, the pain 
they ſuffer is as great probably, as they would 
feel under an injury offered by one, who 
moved in their own, or in a higher ſphere of 
life. Another of the accompanyments of 
pride, is a fondneſs to indulge itſelf in the 
ſeverity. of cenſure on the faults of others, or 
of diffuſing its acrimony under the unnatural 
ſmile of ridicule. If to theſe we add that ab- 
ject homage which pride will pay to greatneſs, 
however worthleſs, we ſhall have nearly de- 
picted thoſe of its features which the laws of 
polite ſociety, or the caution of policy, can 
ſuffer to appear abroad: but at home, it has 
other ſubjects for the exerciſe of its caprices, 
and more unbounded latitude for its indul- 
gence. If a perſon of great pride be at the 
head of a-family, ſhe has opportunity of tor- 
menting every hapleſs inhabitant of the houſe 
over which ſhe preſides. , Domeſtics will not, 
however, long ſubmit to the injuſtice of un- 
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feeling inſolence; and the trouble and danger 
attending an inceſſant change of ſervants, may 
operate as a ſalutary check to violence in this 
particular. But if the haughty ſuperior have 
under her influence, a friendleſs, unreſiſting 
dependant, mean enough to bear the laſhes of 
continual inſult, rather than undergo the toil 
of ſervitude, or brave the terrors of indigence, 
over ſuch a one a deſpotiſm more abſolute, a 
tyranny more arbitrary, may be exerciſed; than 
dare be done over ſervants ; who having li- 
berty to chooſe, and ſpirit to change their 
employers, may not in this happy country, be 
injured with impunity. Nor are the domeſ- 
tics and dependants the only ſufferers by the 
effects of a proud and imperious diſpoſition. 
Diſquiet will ſpread to every member of the 
family: the peace of the huſband, the chil- 
dren, and even of the gueſts, will be expoſed 
to perpetual interruption from the (allies of 
a haughty ſpirit, when it predominates over 
her, who may always be from her ſtation, ei- 
ther the diſpenſer of comfort, or the bane of 
every pleaſure, to all within the verge of her 

In a di who _ not oily to govern, 
2 dependant''to perſecute, nor a huſband to 
torment, the effects of pride are not ſo eaſily 
and ſo certainly recognized, even though it 
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ſhould reign over the mind with the moſt ab- 

ſolute power. Where there is no authority, 
there can be little temptation to acts of ty- 
ranny. Where pride is not ſtimulated by 
power, it can only break forth in caſual pa- 
roxyſms; theſe, however, may often chace 
comfort from the circles of friendſhip, excite 
general diflike, and ſometimes raiſe dange- 
rous reſentments. But the uſual conſequence of 
the offences committed by pride, is its humi- 
liation: the perſon who in an hour of in- 
ſolence creates an enemy, as frequently ſtoops 
to flattery or falſehood, to engage a partizan; 
for no people are ſo much affected by the cur- 
rent opinion of their deſert as the proud. 
Eager therefore for fame, while they neglect 
the propereſt means of enſuring it, they wall 
fawn to obtain a verdict in their favour, as a 
counterpoiſe to the repreſentations of thoſe 
whom they have mortified by contempt, or 
irritated by inſult. The compoſure of a mind 
thus toſſed between undue elevation and coun- 
terfeit humility, muſt neceſſarily be deftroyed, 
as well as its pretences to worth and dignity; 
for of theſe we have no idea unconnedted with 
conſiſtency of conduct, and equanimity of 
temper ; but theſe are not the attributes of a 
perſon who is at once proud and itreſolute, 
who is now vehement in contention for vic- 
tory, then ſullen from defeat, now engaged 
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in vexatious wrangling, then collected in an 
haughty ſcorn of competition, now offending 
by imperious behaviour or inſolent expreſ- 


ſions, then ſtooping to win favour by the lit. 


tle arts of flattery and ſimulation. 


No. vice aſſumes a greater variety of appear- 
ances than pride. In a hundred people it will 
wear an hundred different faces; and in the 
ſame perſon, will at different times be diſſi- 
milar: even in characters preeminent for wiſ- 
dom it produces ſtrange inequalities; at one 
moment it ſhall ſtrive to impreſs reverence on 
every beholder, by locking up the talents of 
inſtruction or entertainment in affected gra- 
vity and auſtere ſilence; at another, it ſhall 
ſeek admiration by an ill-timed and injudi- 
cious diſplay of its powers; now it ſhall breathe 
contempt of what others eſteem ſplendid and 
honourable ; then exert itſelf to ſhine in that 
ſplendour, and to obtain thoſe honours ſo 
lately ſcorned. Thus wiſdom is made the 
ſport of thoſe who (had it been humble) muſt 
have reverenced its ſuperiority, and loved its 
moderation. But there is no greatneſs, that 
may not by pride, be rendered an object of 
contempt. even to the vulgar. Pride has a 
neceſſary tendency to degrade, as well as to 
diſguſt. It is inceſſantly ſuggeſting actions 
igcongruous with each other, with reaſon, and 
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with the ſtation or circumſtances of the actor. 
It induces habits of affectation and infincerity, 
and through theſe, deſtroys the power of ob- 

. taining intereſt in the hearts of others. Hence 
it is, that in ſpite of the faireſt appearance, 
no ſincere affection or reſpect is ever paid, 
how much ever may be ſhewn, to perſons who 
are ſtigmatiſed for their pride. 


Of the farther evils to which the proud are 

peculiarly expoſed, I ſhall only remark the 
danger of becoming the dupes of two deſcrip- 
tions of people, which are literally the peſts 
of ſociety, flatterers, and tale-bearers.. The 
partiality of a mind filled with one object, and 
that object ſelf, muſt be eaſy of attainment to 
thoſe who are abject, mean, and ſervile; that 
is, to ſuch as can deſcend ſo much below in- 
tegrity, as to flatter folly, offer praiſe to a dar- 
ling weakneſs, applaud wrong, and juſtify im- 
pertinence: for where there is exceſſive pride, 
fagacity (which in other reſpects is eſſential 
to a ſucceſsful flatterer) would be ſuperfluous, 
and refinement- in adulation unneceſſary. No 
flattery is too groſs for the coarſe appetite of 
one, whoſe taſte is vitiated by habits of #tnmo- 
derate ſelf-admirarion ; and the moſt exagge- 
rated praiſe cannot be ſuſpected of falſehood, 
by thoſe who entertain higher notions of their 
excellence, than any encomium can expreſi. 
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Praiſes, however extravagant, only hold out 
to the proud a mirror that reflects back the 
moſt pleaſing images of their own minds; the 


truth of ſuch repreſentations cannot be doubt< 


ed; the picture is received with compla- 
cency, and contemplated with ſatisfaction; 
and thoſe who preſent” it, are conſequently 
regarded with-confidenee and partiality. The 
influence thus acquired by deſigning people 
is obvious, and never fails, it is well known, 
being exerted at the coſt, and often to the 
great detriment of thoſe over whom it is ob- 
tained. But adulators, however pernicious, 
do not threaten ſo much miſchief, as thoſe 


buſy machinators of evil, who ſpread diſcord 


through the world in the character of tale- 
bearers. Every member of ſociety is liable 
to their impoſition, but the proud are their 
certain prey; becauſe the ſame acceſs to their 
favour lies open to the tale-bearer, as to the 
flatterer: but the former having a greater 
variety of means to ſecure it, is' of conſe- 
quence the more dangerous of the two. 


Pride, ever eager for food, and ever inſati- 
able, creates in the mind a reſtleſs eagerneſs 
to be informed of the deficiencies of others; 
thence it has a ready ear for the malignant 
communications of thoſe who collect the poi- 
ſon of ſlander, and the whiſper of ſuſpicion, 

Vox. II. | „ 
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in order to difſeminate the one, and proclaim 
aloud the other. Whether the motive of 
theſe induſtrious collectors, be malevolence 


| _ alone, or whether it be ſtimulated by more 


intereſted views, they well know how to de- 
rive emolument from thoſe, whom pride has 
rendered ſubſervient to their arts. The me- 
thods of conveying the tale, are varied with 
the motives for which it is communicated ; 
and it is either ſoothing or irritating, as: ſuits 
the defign of the infidious betrayer. If it be 
expedient to recommend the wicked and the 
worthleſs to favour, then praiſe is made in- 
ſtrumental to this end; not praiſe of the ob- 
jects to be preferred, but only a dextrous inſinu- 
ation of what is repreſented as their fa vourable 
ſentiments of the perſon addreſſed. Partiality 
to ourſel ves, always renders us lenient to the 
faults of thoſe, who entertain prejudices in 
our favor. This perverſion of judgement 
originating in ſelf-love, is lamentably increa- 
ſed by pride, which ever ſhews things through 
a very falſe medium, wherever ſelf is concern- 
ed, and renders perſons objects of love or of 
hatred, in proportion as they are impreſſed 
with ſentiments. of our own excellence, or 
deſtitute of regard to our ſuppoſed! merit. 
This is the grand engine of the tale-bearer ; 
by means of which, he directs the prejudices 
of the mind to his own purpoſe. Reſentment 
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js excited by details of ſtrictures, which may 


have fallen from the lips of thoſe who are 


quick to feel, and free to declare their ſenti- 
ments, but who had no unkindneſs in their 
hearts; or cenſures may be falſely imputed to 
the worthieſt and beſt of friends, which ſhall 
raiſe in the boſom of pride, enmity againſt 
thoſe, from whoſe advice advantage might 
have been derived, and in whoſe ſociety vir- 
rue might have been improved, and pleaſure' 
enjoyed. But when diftruſt is awakened, a 
barrier is oppoſed to every thing, whether 
uſeful or agreeable, that can proceed from the 
ſuſpected perſon; We avoid thoſe whoſe opi- 
nions of our merits we believe to be deroga- 
tory to them, and by the ſame impulſe, we ſeek 
that ſociety in which we expect to be received 
with eſteem and admiration. The reſpective 
excellencies of our fellow- creatures no longer 
determine our choice of intimates and aſſo- 
ciates. Deſert is ſuppoſed where approbation 
is found, and faults n where 3 is 
imagined. 5 | 


Thus through pride may perſons of penetration 
and knowledge, become puppets in the hands 
of thoſe, who muſt neceſſarily be among the 
moſt deſpicable of the human' ſpecies; By 
ſuch unqualified adviſers their favour is diſ- 
penſed, and their averſion directed; and they 
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ſubmit to think and feel, as ſuits the intereſts, 
or accords with the caprices of thoſe, who 
govern the ſpring which actuates or reſtrains 


tha paſſions. 


1 hold it e to diſtruſt a 8 
but to ſhun a tale-bearer;, I efteem a duty to 
myſelf and to ſociety. We have all pride 
enough without their inſtigation, to be ex- 
tremely tenacious of our own importance, and 
to be proportionably ingenious in leſſening 
that of our neighbours. We are moſt of us 
ready to ſtart into anger at the idea of blame, 
and apt to think that our reſentment, and 
even averſion, is juſtly incurred by thoſe, who 
in our abſence have paſſed ſtrictures on our 
conduct implicative of cenſure, while at the 
ſame time, aſſuming the ſapience and ſeverity 
of inquiſition, we arraign and condemn the 
actions of all our acquaintance, | 
No proof is needed how ill this extreme 
jealouſy of our own reputation agrees with the 
freedom we indulge in traducing the characters 
of others, Yet, if we are fond of arrogating 
the judicial capacity, it were but common 
juſtice, to allow to others (who have the ſame 
propenſities) the liberty of ſimilar gratifica- 
tion. Policy ſhould dictate this toleration, 
as impatience of blame will not ſilence the 
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tongue of ſlander; nor is reſentment of cen- 


ſure any proof of innocence. The natural 
character of conſcious purity, is mild equa- 
nimity, and a dignified ſuperiority to unme- 


rited injury. For the mind in a clear ſenſe 


of its own rectitude, poſſeſſes a ſhield to blunt 
the keeneſt ſhafts of calumny : they may diſ- 
turb its peace, but cannot wound it; they 
may rouſe indignation, but will not call forth 
any unbecoming reſentment ; they may for a 
time torture ſenſibility, but they cannot bend 
the dignity of virtue to take revenge. 


Nor ſhould the cenſure that is undeſerved, 
deter us from perſeverance in what is right. 
Truth in the event, muſt ever prevail over 
falſehood. Goodneſs and integrity, however 
mifrepreſented or traduced, will burſt through 
the clouds of enmity and injuſtice, and finally 
filence the voice of envy and detraction. 


If flander therefore ſhould purſue us, let us 
preſerve our patience conformably to the words 
of the Apoſtle, who ſays, it is better, if the will 
* of God beſo, that ye ſuffer for well-doing, than 
* for evil-doing. But if we are conſcious 
of having erred, let us uſe the cenſures which 
are paſſed on our faults, as incentives to bet- 
ter conduct. Let us haſten to repair the miſ- 
chief we may have done, and employ the evi- 
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dence of more perſect rectitude; for the eſta, 
bliſhment of a good name, and the refutation 
of thoſe who ſtill might ſeek to miſrepre. 
ſent us. 


In the conſciouſneſs of our own weakneſſes, 
let us, no leſs, on the bther hand, ſhut our cars 
againſt flatterers and tale-bearers; leſt the 
one ſoothe us into folly, and the other ſting 
us into malignity. Let pride on no account, 
be ſuffered to aſſume the tribunal in our 
minds: it is ever a wretched judge, ſevere in 
its deciſions on our neighbours, and in caſes 
where ſelf is a party, it is always prejudiced, par- 
tial, and willfully blind to diſagreeable truths. 


After this depiction of the character of 
pride, which I doubt not you will admit to 
be conſiſtent with truth, it is clear, that no 
juſtification, or excuſe of any ſort, for the leaſt 
indulgence of it, can be found, either in the 
cauſes that produce it, or in the effects which 
it occaſions. In fact, it is in every caſe 
the enemy of happineſs; it perverts the un- 
derſtanding, debaſes the paſſions, and often 
proves, in characters naturally ſenſible and well 
inclined, the deſtroyer of N and the 
poiſon of virtue. 


That ſpecies of pride which is borne by the 
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world moſt patiently, ſeems to be that which 
is founded on exalted rank, or illuſtrious birth 
and antient family. There are other grounds 
on which the vice may grow to equal magni- 
tude; but they do not, in general eſtimation, 
furniſh it with any good plea for tolera- 
tion. The -moſt uſual of theſe untolerated 
cauſes are, large fortune, pre-eminent beauty, 
diſtinguiſhed accompliſhments, and truth 
compels me to add, mental ſuperiority. 


We will conſider each of theſe ſpecies ſe- 
parately, and begin with that which is ſurely 
moſt venial, fince it meets with greateſt lenity 
from thoſe who have it not. | 


That ſentiment which has obtained the ap- 
pellation of family pride, is a ſelf-elation 
ariſing from the conſciouſneſs of dignity, au- 
thority, or power, derived from birth, of being 
allied to, or deſcended from, thoſe who do or 
have enjoyed ſimilar diſtinctions, and from 
being able to carry back a genealogy to diſtant 
ages. Various as are theſe cauſes, the ſenti- 
ment they induce, is nearly the ſame in every 
caſe, where pride is their conſequence. 


That the mind ſhould derive pleaſure from 
contemplating a long line of anceſtry, whoſe 


members have exerciſed authority, or poſſeſſed 
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titles of honour, is not matter of wonder. op 
cenſure: but that ſuch pleaſure ſhould be ſuf. 
fered to grow into infatuation, productive of 
a conduct reflecting diſgrace on the anceſtry 
from which the cauſe is derived, becomes an 
evil much to be deplored. When the deſcend- 
· ant of an illuſtrious houſe, is able to look back 
on characters, which have been adorned with 
ſuperior virtue, and to trace his blood from 
men who have been the benefactors of man- 
kind, the patterns of excellence, the patrons 
of merit, and the ornaments of ſociety, the 
exultation that ſprings from ſuch objects of 
reflection, can never be blameable, nor dan- 
gerous; it is not pride, it is virtue. But unhap- 
pily our language ſometimes expreſſes by the 
ſame general term, ſentiments that do honour 
to human nature, and ſentiments which de- 
grade it. Pride exults not in the merit of 
thoſe it glories to acknowledge among a boaſt- 
ed anceſtry: their real merits are little at- 
tended to by a mind occupied with thoſe ap- 
pendages of honour that catch the gaze of 
vulgar admiration, and win the tribute of 
blind homage, the ermined robe, the ſplen- 
did coroner, the magic ribband, the glittering 
ſtar, the bloody hand, the armorial ſhield, the 
genealogic tree, and the titular diſtinctions. 
What a filly catalogue of nothings! might 
the Republican exclaim, who is proud of 
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being without them. Are ſuch idle toys of 
any val to the wiſe and virtuous? would the 
ſ opere ilious philoſopher aſk, who profeſſedly 
holds them in contempt. The cool and diſ- 
paſſionate might think, that as the value of 
every thing to its poſſeſſor, depends upon its 
right application, if rank be made the parent 
of pr.de, it degrades the mind, and is then a 
real evil; but if, on the contrary, the con- 
ſciouſneſs of family dignity, produce elevated 
ſentiments, and an ardent deſire of imitating 
great examples, it then becomes the friend of 
virtue, and the promoter of noble actions. 


It muſt, however, be allowed, that people 
of diſtinction, who in the common opinion 
have the ſtrongeſt temptations to pride, are 
thoſe in whom it is moſt diſagreeably felt in 
its effects. 


Thoſe who are called the great, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be few in compariſon of the inferior 
members of the community to which they be- 
long; whether we confine it to the circle of 
each individual's perſonal influence, or extend 
it to a nation at large, or take in the whole 
human race. From their diſtinguiſhed eleva- 
tion, and the conſequent notoriety of all they 
do, people in high ſtations may be conſidered 
as actors performing the moſt important parts 
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in the drama of life, on a ſtage obvious to all 
mankind, Thoſe but remotely concetned in 
the tranſactions by which the great are occu- 
pied, fit cooly as an audience to obſerve, and 
to criticiſe the performance, to blame or praiſe, 
to abſolve or to condemn, as their reaſon and 
their feelings direct their judgement.- To this 
high tribunal, the moſt exalted and the moſt - 
powerful of mortal beings are amenable ; for 
by the ſuffrages of its members, fame is con- 
. ferred on meritorious. actions, and by their 
cenſure, vice is branded with infamy, and 
folly with contempt. The ſentence of a peo- 
ple may be partial at firſt ; but time ever eſta- 
bliſhes it on the baſis of ſtrict juſtice. There 
are yet other reaſons for peculiar circumſpec- 
tion of behaviour in perſons of rank. It is 
not enough that their conduct be ſuch as to 
. fecure the approbation of their own con- 
ſcience. It is particularly incumbent on them 
to preſerve the appearance as well as the re- 
ality of a ſpotleſs character; for envy is ever 
watching to detect the errors, and to reveal 
the faults of thoſe who are placed higher than 
itſelf; and each particular vice looks with 
prying curioſity, to find countenance for its 
own enormities in the treſpaſſes of the great. 
It is therefore fond to point out the ſtain that 
ſullies diſtinction, in hopes to ſoften the co- 
lour of its own darker infamy. Beſides theſe 
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conſiderations, there is another of ſtill greater 
importance, as it relates to the welfare of ſo. 
ciety. This is the conſequence of example: 
we all know that the influence of this univer. 
fal ruler of manners, increaſes in proportion 
to the dignity, real or fictitious, of thoſe who 
poſſeſs it. Should the weak and the unwary 
be ſeduced from virtue by imitation of their 
ſuperiors, the errors of ſuch offenders muſt be 
an aggravation of thoſe faults, which teach to 
ignorince the way to vice. Diſtinction there- 
fore impoſes ſtronger obligations to caution 
and circumſpection on the ſuperior, than is re- 
quired from the inferior orders of the commu- 
nity. But are caution and circumſpection com- 
patible with great pride? If they are not, then 
is pride a greater evil, when aſſociated with 
greatneſs, than it can be in an individual who 
is loſt in the multitude of his equals. 


We are next to inquire whether pride of 
fortune has any better plea for excuſe than 
pride of family. For my own part, I ſhould 
Join the common opinion in this caſe, and 
pronounce the laſt moſt venial : for the pride 
of wealth generally produces effects on the 
mind and manners, that are more odious than 
the worſt of thoſe which ariſe from pride of 
family.” The former is more frequently the 
parent of tyranny and oppreſſion than the lat- 
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ter. Acquired opulence being ſeldom ac- 
companied and reſtrained by the refinements 
of education, inſpires a conduct, if not more 
criminal, at leaſt more expoſed to contempt, 
than that which is found in perſons of polite 
breeding. For ſurely the man who counts 
over his treaſured thouſands, and looks on a 
wide horizon that hardly bounds his poſſeſ- 
fions, and who ſuffers his pride to tell him 
on the review, that an accumulation of gold 
and lands, can compenſate for an abſefice of 
mental or moral worth, ſurely ſuch a man 
is much more an object of indignation, than 
him who thinks himſelf authoriſed by the luſ- 
tre and dignity of his anceſtors, to claim hu. 
mility and reverence from other men. 


To ſuperiority of fortune, as to every other 
- kind of ſuperiority, its relative duties are 
annexed, and a proportionate reſponſibility. 
Why has divine wiſdom diſtinguiſhed one in- 
dividual from another, but for the good of 
the whole? And ſurely it is a diſtinction, 
that ſeriouſly calls for active gratitude. Opu- 
lence is a ſtate of agency for Providence; and 
to concentrate riches in the ſole poſſeſſion and 
uſe of thoſe who have acquired them, whether 
by inheritance or their own exertions, is to 
take from them the only motive that can ren- 
der a rational being defirous of their acquiſi- 
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tion, the proſpect of adding to his own hap- 
pineſs, by aſſociating others to his enjoyments. 


The poſſeſſors of fortune are proverbially 
the ſtewards of Heaven: the moſt callous and 
hardened among them, are ſeldom totally in- 
ſenſible of this truth. In order to keep this 
happy perſuaſion alive, and to give it effi- 
ciency, it is peculiarly neceſſary to guard the 
mind from the touch of that torpedo of its beſt 
feelings, pride, and to ſubſtitute in its room, 
that rational humility which levels all the diſ- 
tinctions introduced by human vanity. It is 
only then we become duly qualified to com- 
paſſionate the miſeries of mankind, and to feel 
the conſciouſneſs, that we are all brethren 
bound to aſſiſt and comfort each other in our 
afflictions, that our common fyther will not 
permit the complaint of the unfortunate to 
riſe unheard, nor the cruelty of oppreſſion te 
paſs unpuniſhed, and that to be proud of the 
good things of this life, is an inſult to indi- 
gence, of the baſeſt and moſt criminal nature, 
and of which experience often produces the 

moſt evident and ſtriking chaſtiſement. 


Beauty. is ſometimes ſuppoſed to be the cauſe 
of pride, but it is not, I believe, often ſo ; 
and the ſentiment which it produces, never 
goes beyond that moſt yenial ſpecies of pride, 
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which we call vanity. In men, certainly, per- 
ſonal vanity is always an object of contempt. 
In women, it is regarded with more indul- 
gence, and rather lamented than blamed. It 
were always to be wiſhed, that beauty might 
be free from every circumſtance that leſſens 
the pleaſure which the confemplation of it is 
calculated to inſpire. The woman who ſuf. 
fers-a fine form and a lovely face to render her 
negligent in the improvement of her mind, 
is guilty of abuſing the bounty of Providence, 
and depriving her fellow-creatures of the de- 
light that is derived from beholding external 
beauty, accompanied by moral excellence and 
| n eee 


R is needleſs to inquire if ſuperiority in 
what are called elegant accompliſhments, may 
be eſteemed a juſtification of any degree of 
pride. How much it is offenſive and diſguſt- 
ing, appears from what paſſes every day within 
our obſervation. Should one of your ſex, for 
inſtance, be repreſented as ſkilled in polite 
arts, diſtinguiſhed by the moſt faſhionable ta- 
lents of the day, and eminently endowed with 
grace of manners and powers of converſation, 
if you add, that ſhe arrogates undue importance 
on account of ſuch advantages, it will be eaſily 
obſervable, that more of contempt than 5 
. is . by the recital. 
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But what can be urged in excuſe of the 
pride of mental ſuperiority? Of pride in 
thoſe individuals who are diſtinguiſhed for 
their genius and knowledge, and who conſe- 
quently muſt know how little reaſon mortals 
have to be proud, when they conſider the nar- 
row limits of the human underſtanding, the 
uncertainty of much of what paſſes for learn 
ing, and how little it conduces to real happi- 
neſs, unleſs accompanied by thoſe nobler qua- 
lifications of the nind that conſtitute moral 
excellence, and without which all intellec- 
tual endetments have ſmall ar with 
mankind. 


The truth is, that men of great parts are 
uſually freer from pride than any others. They 
are- ſometimes thought proud, but they are 
only impatient at the preſumption of the igno- 
rant, who are always the moſt forward in _ 
truding and a _ * | | 


Men of ſcience Wn doubtleſs feel them 
ſelves ſuperior to the multitudes that move 
around them; but it is hard to believe, that 
the admiration of aſtoniſhed-ignorance, or the 
unwilling tribute of praiſe which rival-envy 
Pays, ſhould confer ſatisfaction upon minds 
duly impreſſed with the emptineſs 'and*falſe- 

hood of ſuch applauſe. The principal advan- 
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tage reſulting from a capacious mind, is to 
render men diffident in their abilities, and 
averſe to cenſure, and to incline them to be 
moderate in aſſerting their opinions, and to- 
lerant of thoſe who differ from them, 


If pride on account of intellectual ſuperio- 
rity, is unjuſtifiable in men of the moſt extra- 
ordinary abilities, much leſs is it excuſable 
in female minds; whoſe acquirements, ſome 
very rare caſes excepted, fall incomparably 
ſhort of thoſe that are uſually found in men 
of genius and knowledge, and in whom, ne- 
vertheleſs, the world is always ready to con- 
demn what it calls the pride of wit and learn- 
ing. To be proud of ſuperficial attainments, 
argues a degree of imbecility; and ill-ground- 
ed pretenſions to extraordinary merit, neceſ- 

ſarily ſubjects one to diſguſt and contempt. 
Women ought, therefore, to be extremely cau- 
tious to avoid any diſplay of ſelf-ſufficiency, 
on account of thoſe improvements that may 
have fallen to their lot in the courſe of edu- 
cation, nor to ſer an overvalue on thoſe por- 
tions of ſcience which they have had the good 
fortune to acquire, by a ſupercilious diſregard 
of thoſe who have not .the ſame advantage. 
The mind ſurely is cultivated with a view to 
enlarge, to elevate, and to enrich it, in ſhort, 
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to fit it for the more refined enjoyment, and 
more liberal communication of happineſs. 
How entirely theſe laudable ends are fruſtrat- 
ed by pride, we may learn in the firſt inſtance, 
by attending to our own ſenſations, while we 
act under its influence; and in the ſecond, by 
obſerving, our own feelings towards thoſe 
whom it actuates. If pride muſt be the com- 
panion of accompliſhments in the female 
mind, let time roll on unoccupied. Inſigni- 
ficance is preferable to inſolence: even volun- 
tary ignorance is more to be. eſteemed; than 
that knowledge which produces arrogance. . 


The reſult of our inquiries, my young friend, 

is evidently, that no pre-eminence, whether of 
rank, fortune, beauty, accompliſhments, or 
talents, nor even a union of them all, can af 
ford any juſtification or excuſe for pride; and 
that we may confidently ſay with the ſon of 
Sirach, “pride was not made for man. Let 
us now attend to the terrible ſentence pro- 
nounced againſt it by S. Paul. 


Le ſee your calling,“ ſays the Apoſtle, 
* how that not many wiſe men after the fleſh, 
* not many mighty, not many noble, are 


e called: but God hath choſen the fooliſh . 


e things of the world to confound as wiſes 
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% and the weak things to overcome the 
% mighty.” Surely, while we read Tuch paſ- 
ſages as theſe, the inſignificance of thoſe things 
which conſtitute © the pride of life,” muſt be 
fully underſtood. Hence it has been obſerv- 
ed, that one might regard as a paradox, the 
union of pride and Chriſtianity: but ſuch is 
the inconſiſtency of ſome Chriſtians, that they 
have thought it meritorious to profeſs en 
felves proud. 


It may be, that the pride which is thus 
avowed, appears to reſemble ſome virtue or 
excellence, and is therefore miſtaken for the 
ſentiment to which it bears the neareſt affi- 
nity. Thoſe, it 1s obſervable, who proclaim 
their own pride, do it as prefatory to the re- 
cital of ſome laudable or plauſible tranſaction, 
and repreſent it as the motive that influenced 
their conduct, whether in prompting them to 
good, or in reſtraining them from evil: but 
an acknowledgement of this nature is too viſi- 
bly dictated by vanity, to merit any other ap- 
pellation; and is in reality, a flimſy and ri- 
diculous artifice to catch a breath of momen- 
tary praiſe, which thoſe who may beſtow it, 
muſt quickly perceive is undeſerved. 


I will conclude theſe ſtrictures on pride, 
with a few ſummary obſervations on the ne- 
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ceſſity of an early oppoſition to its influence, 
as hardly any vice ſteals upon us more im- 
perceptibly to ourſelves, and at the ſame time, 
more glaringly, as well as offenſiyely, to the 


perception of others. 


Hardneſs of heart being the neceſſary effect 
it produces, and this being the greateſt of all 
blemiſhes to the human character, you muſt 
thence be convinced, with how conſcientious 
a vigilance it is incumbent on you to guard 
againſt the approaches of a vice, in its conſe- 
quences productive of ſo much evil. The 
moſt effectual preſervative is, to keep your 
mind on a due poize, neither ſtooping to a 
ſervile deference to ſuperiors, nor indulging 
a propenſity to look down upon inferiors. 
Servility to thoſe above us, is generally at- 
tended by overbearingneſs to thoſe below. 


In order to maintain this ſalutary poize, 
learn betimes to view things in their juſt light, 
neither magnifying nor diminiſhing their va- 
lue, nor ſuffering the ſuggeſtions of pride to 
overrate our worth, or to depreciate that of 
others. The nature of pride is, by dazzling 
our underſtanding to pervert our judgement, 
and ſo to confound and bewilder reaſon, as to 
ſeduce it into the abſurdeſt errors. By re- 
preſſing pride, in your own boſom, you will 
G 2 
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acquire an impartiality of diſpoſition that will 
enable you to decide with coolneſs and truth 
on the merit oſ others, and prevent you from 
being guilty of adulation. While you pay 
proper hamage to virtue, you will have the 
courage to cenſure vice, as well as the capa- 
city to diſcern it, not only in the lower, but 
in the higheſt claſſes of life. The great, the 
PAY the powerful, will not, if undeſerving, 
meet with your applauſe: any more than with 
your imitation. Reaſon and religion, will 
Jointly conſpire to ſet you above fo debafing 
an influence, and inſpire you with ſenſe ta 
ſee, and ſpirit tq reprobate wickedneſs where= 
ver it is | found, 


By bci pride in ourſelves, we ſhall in 
a great meaſure reſtrain it in others. To this 
end, let us carefully render to every one that 
degree of reſpect to which we are confcious 
he is entitled, either by his ſituation or his 
| Perſonal merit. Let us chearfully camply 
with the forms of civility which cuſtom has 
eſtabliſhed. Let us not ſuperciliouſly refuſe 
to recognize the diſtinctions ſanctioned by the 
rules of ſociety. Let us freely ſhew them 
that exrerior and complimentary deference, 
which long preſcription has made their due. 
But let us nat proſtitute that internal, heart- 
elt homage, which” is The unalicyable right 
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only of rectitude, of piety, of virtue, to the 
claims of vanity; the glitter of magnificence, 

the ſplendour of fictitious dignity, Let us learn 
above all, to reverence thoſe qualities of the 
mind and heart alone, whether in yourſelf, in 
thoſe above, or in thoſe below, which you may 
on the evidence of purity and rectitude of 
conduct, pronounce to be good and great. 
But let not even greatneſs of talents captivate 
your eſteem, unleſs they are accompanied by 
correſponding greatneſs of virtue. A being 
poſſeſſed of ſuperior powers, without ſuperior 
goodneſs to direct their application, is more 
to be feared than reſpected. Piety and moral 
excellence are ſolely entitled to out venera- 
tion. Hence a perſon of unbiaſſed honour 
and integrity, above the ſeductions of intereſt 
or ambition, or any other criminal propen- 
ſity, and ready to deny himſelf any gratifica- 
tion, by which he might endanger his vir- 
tue, rich in humanity and benevolence, and 
exerciſing them to the utmoſt of his powers. 
Such a mind, whether the individual it ani- 
mated were doomed to ſweep a kennel, or deſ- 
tined to ſway the reins of empire, is truly 
great and good; and ſuch a mind only has an 
indiſputable right to the approbation and the 
applauſe of mankind. What we admire in 
others, it is natural we ſhould become ambi- 
tous to be admired for outſelves ; but let the 
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objects of our admiration be noble and meri.. 
torious, and then ambition becomes a virtue. 
Let us be ambitious to excel in piety, and 
all the good works it inſpires, 'to deſerve the 
favour of God, and the eſteem of our fellow. 
creatures. This is ambition that will lead us 
to the diſcharge of every duty, and render us 
ufeful in our generation; and this only is 
ſolid and ſubſtantial praiſe in the eſtimation of 
ſound reaſon, to ſay nothing of that recom. 
pence which avails the juſt and the upright. 
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Tir flattering r. my n N 
which you have ſhewn to the preceding ſub- 
jects, has added a very powerful motive to 
thoſe which rendered me ſolicitous to com- 
plete the remainder of my plan. Hence the 
unavoidable interruption of it occaſioned by 
my illneſs, has been a ſubject of continual 
regret during the enfeebling viciſſitudes of 
my diſorder. In order to leſſen this cauſe of 
anxiety, and to gratify your expectations as 
far as I am able, I ſeize the interval of pre- 
carious health which is now allowed me, for 
the purpoſe of reſuming the thread of my 
obſervations onthoſe various duties incumbent 
on perſons of your ſituation in life, which are 
to lay the foundation of their future virtues 
and happineſs. _- 


I feel an ardent wiſh to make ſome progreſs 
1n the execution of a plan, which, as it ori- 
ginated in affection, was at firſt dear to my 
own heart; and which, as having derived 
value from your partial eſtimation, has now 
riſen to importance in my own opinion. But, 
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ſhort as the time appears, which might be re- 
quiſite for the accompliſhment of this wiſh, 
it is more, perhaps, than may be allotted for 
the remainder of my exiſtence in a mortal 
tate of being. Were this, however, as cer- 
tain as it is probable, that certainty would 
animate me to the exertion of my powers until 
they were exhauſted, under a perſuaſion, that 
truth receives additional energy even from the 
weakeſt of its advocates, when pronounced 
in ſuch moments and in ſuch circumſtances, 
as naturally enforce every argument advanced 
in its favour. 


The impreſſions made by the affectionate 
admonitions of a dying friend, and which fall 
on the heart while it is ſoftened by tender af- 
fliction, are not ſuch as the lighter touch of 
common occurrences can efface; and long, 
very long, it is, before they can be worn out 
even by the obliterating hand of time. Should 
the ſentiments T leave on theſe pages, be ren- 
dered thus permanently impreſſive on the 
mind of my friend, I may hope they will 
prove effective of ſome advantage; and ſhould 
they add one principle of energy to her teli- 
Zion or to her niorals, that time which ſhall 
de employed in their communication, will 
not have been lent to me in vain, It is with- 
vut the leaſt affectation chat I will venture to 
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call theſe my farewell admonitions. To one 
fituated as I am, this is no time for deceit; 
there can now ſubſiſt no motive for tempo- 
rizing ; it is with more than common ſeriouſ- 
neſs that my mind is at this moment affected. 
The threatening ſymptoms that ſtill adhere 
with ſuch obſtinacy to my conſtitution, the 
frequent relapſes which I have ſuffered, and, 
above all, that peculiarity of habit which is 
ſo adverſe to the medicine moſt efficacious in 
the cure of diſorders fimilar to mine, concur 
to perſuade me, that my reſtoration to per- 
manent health is matter of the greateſt un- 
certainty. That this idea is not the chimera 
of low ſpirits, or the gloomy ſuggeſtion of an 
imagination prone to throw ſhades of deſpon- 
dency over the future, my reaſon is aſſured 
on the evidence of many pleaſurable ſenſations 
which dilate my heart, when contemplating 
thoſe objects of my earthly proſpect, that are 
illuminated by the fainteſt rays of hope: 
though fully ſenfible how many ſubjects of 
well-founded apprehenſion are oppoſed to my 
recovery, yet my mind appreciates with gra- 
titude and ſatisfation the various ſources of 
comfort and confidence which are favourable 
to brighter expectations. 


I am perfectly convinced, that if medicine 
poſfeſſes à power adequate to my cure, that 


| 
| 
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cure will certainly be effected; as all that hu- 
man ſcience and ſagacity, actuated by philan- 
thropy and benevolence can perform, is at 
this time exerted in my favour. | 


Nor are my hopes thoſe only which are 
founded on the approved merit of my phyſi- 
cian; I feel myſelf ſurrounded by numberleſs 
alleviations of ſickneſs, which it does not 
come within the province or the ability of the 
greateſt profeſſional talents to impart; for the 
art of medicine does not boaſt an energy of 
power ſufficient to diffuſe over the mind that 
eaſe and tranquillity ſo eſſential to conva- 


leſcence; and vainly would often its beſt ſpe- 


cifics be tried on bodily diſeaſe, were their 
healing properties unaided by thoſe ſoothing 
attentions which the mental feelings uncea- 


. ſingly ſolicit. The potion. that is admini- 


ſtered by a friend, acquires additional efficacy 


from the hand that gives it, and the ſufferer's 


ſenſe of pain is half ſubdued by the ſympa- 
thizing regard of pitying affection. Such is 
my felicity, that the preſcriptions of my phy- 
fian are more than ſeconded by the tender 
care of thoſe who attend me; and much, very 
much, of my cure (ſhould it be effected) muſt 
be aſcribed to that preventive ſolicitude, that 


active tenderneſs, that unwearied attention, 
with which my ſurroundingfriends have watch- 
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ed over me, throughout the long and linger- 
ing paroxiſms of my diſeaſe. Illneſs to me 
has hardly ſeemed an evil, My lighteſt wants 
have been prevented. The expreſſion of my 
wiſhes has ever procured to them inſtant gra- 
tification, and ſeldom have my ſpirits been 
ſuffered to fink even into a momentary de- 
preſſion. | | 


The renovating influence of the bleſſings 
here enumerated, has been manifeſted in the 
former inſtances of my recovery, and now it 
ſuſpends the balance againſt ſymptoms indi- 
cating mortality. On which fide the ſcale ſhall 
finally preponderate, need not here employ a 
conjecture. Before what I have now written 
ſhall come to your hands, every means within 
the verge of human poſſibility will have been 
tried for the preſervation! of my life; but as 
every thing human is fallible, - Providence 
may not ſee good to allow ſucceſs to the efforts 
of my friends. If fo, to lament, would be 
fruitleſs, to repine, impious. Should the 
final concluſion of their endeavours prove, 
what is termed, fatal, till to thoſe who may 
regard with ſorrow the early termination of a 
life, on which the partial eſtimation of friend- 
hip conferred an ideal value, and particu- 
larly to thoſe who have anxioufly ſought to 
protract the hour of its cloſe, the recollection 
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of thoſe tender kindnefies which ſhed eth and 
proven; over the paths of death, unn 


I experience the fincereſt ſatisfaction in 
making this acknowledgement of my obliga- 
tions; and now I leave the ſubject, that I may 
haſten to another, in which my heart is deeply 
intereſted, and on which I am, therefore, pe- 
culiarly defirous to give you my ſentiments. 


In the arrangement of the ſubjects on which 
I have before addreſſed you, my young friend, 
no other rules have been applied, than thoſe 
dictated by my own heart; and as every ſug- 
geſtion that ariſes there (in which you are 
concerned) ſprings from a tender intereſt in 
your welfare, fo they uniformly point to one 
favourite end, your much-defired accompliſh 
ment in the virtues and graces which conſti- 
tute that amiable character, a rational and 
practical Chriſtian. In obedience to thoſe 
diftites, I ſhall now proceed to conſider the 
duty of children to their parents: a duty, 
which I eſteem of dignity and importance, 
inferior to none that are incumbent on the 
human ſpecies; as on its influence depend the 
utility and felicity of che neareſt connection 
in nature, and the ſtrength and pen 
of the deareſt band of ſociety. 3 
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When I reflect, my dear friend, how you 
are circumſtanced in regard to the only parent 
who is ſpared to you, I am almoſt perſuaded, 
that every thing I could be defirous to incul. 
cate on your duty to that parent muſt be un. 
neceſſary. But, though ſentiments of filial 
love and gratitude often inſpire the moſt 
meritorious conduct, yet, if that conduct be 
not directed by a fixed ſenſe of duty, ſentiment 
alone is but an uncertain guide, variable as the 
human temper, becauſe ſubject to all its ca- 
prices. However ſtrong, therefore, may be 
my preſumption, that your heart dilates with 
love, gratitude, eſteem, and veneration, for 
your worthy parent, yet, that cenfidence, 
well founded as it is, will not prevent me 
from warning you of thoſe dangers, which, 
if not obviated by timely reflection and care, 
are particularly fatal to youth. The firſt and 
principal of the dangers to be apprehended, 
is one againſt which ſentiment alone muſt op- 
poſe a very inſufficient barrier. The abject 
of dread here alluded to, is that monſter of 
ever-varying deſcription, pernicious example. 
An enemy whoſe influence can only be repelled 
by an active ſenſe of conſcious duty, whoſe 
attacks can only be inflexibly ſuſtained by the 
fortitude of moral and religious principle. 
Its infection may be injurious at every period 
of life; but it is certainly moſt cruelly de- 
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ſtructive, when it is diffuſed over the opening 
mind of ingenuous, ſuſceptible youth. For 
then it withers the bloom of native virtue, 
chills the warm glow of generous ſentiments, 
and checks with the reſtraint of a falſe and 
faſtidious ſhame, every genuine emotion of 
ſimple, uncorrupted nature. Young people 
of the moſt amiable diſpoſitions, are poſſibly 
thoſe who ate ſeduced with the greatefl faci- 
lity into the degrading abſurdity of ſeeking 
their rule of conduct in the actions of others, 
rather than drawing it from the dictates of 
reaſon, and the precepts of religion; an ab- 
ſurdity, by which all hope of virtuous diſ- 
tinction, of mental dignity, and of permanent 
ſatisfaction, is firſt materially weakened, and 
at length, wholly deſtroyed. 


Wonder not then, if under a conviction of 
Aurrounding miſchiefs (whatever may be my 
confidence in the goodneſs of your heart) I 
urge every argument, and uſe every perſua- 
nion of which I am miſtreſs, to confirm your 
principles of filial duty, to ſupport your ſen- 
timents of filial love. In the proſecution of 
this defign, I ſhall be led to obſerve, perhaps 

to condemn ſome things, to which, as faſhion 
has affixed her name, the world gives credit 
without ſuſpicion of impoſture, and there- 
fore without the teſt: of examination. And 
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here let me again remind you, that I do not 
offer you my opinions for your implicit ac- 
quieſcence. Examine them impartially ; ex- 
amine too the decrees of faſhion; and where 
they appear in oppoſition to my concluſions, 
then adopt the one, or ſubmit to the other, as 
you ſhall find either deſerving of your appro- 
bation. Do not yield paſſive obedience to 
any cuſtom, or blind aſſent to any propoſition 
which your reaſon cannot ſanction with its 
approval. Modeſt inquiry will preſerve your 
mind from the influence of habits, and the 
intruſion of errors, which might, if admitted, 
become injurious to its tranquillity, and ſub. 
verſive of its dignity. If what I ſhall here 
advance, have no other effect than engaging 
you to think on the ſubject before us with 
ſeriouſneſs and attention, my endeavours will 
not be ſucceſsleſs, as much of what I wiſh to 
inculcate, will neceſſarily reſult from ſuch 
reflection. 


As a preface to our examination of the va- 
rious claims which a parent may juſtly make 
on a child's affections, we will turn our at- 
tention to the earlieſt ſtages of their connec- 
tion, where many of thoſe claims originate; 
and at the ſame time, extend a curſory view 
over the world of created beings, in order to 


inquire, whether maternal love, which is an 
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univerſal principle, finds any. correſpondent 
_ ſympathy, eſtabliſhed by the ſame general 
laws, in the object to which it is directed; 
If there be no ſuch eſtabliſhed ſympathy, 
then we may infer that filial piety, like reli. 
gious ſentiment, is one of the properties that 
diſtinguiſh the ſpecies to. which we belong, 
from every inferior order in the ſcale of exiſ- 
tence; and if the capability of filial piety be 
a peculiar characteriſtic. of our nature, then, 
without any violent hyperbole, may thoſe 
ings which have it get. be called inhuman, 


> Ahunpakout animated nature 8 ma- 
| pifeſt ſigns of an inſtinctive tenderneſs in the 
parent towards its offspring, hardly more viſi- 
ble and ſtriking in the rational, than in the 
brute creation. Whether a ſimilar power 
operate in the offspring, cannot with certainty 
be determined; but as there are no fixed ex- 
preſſions of ſuch an inſtinct, it may be pre- 
ſumed that it does not exiſt. There are, in- 
deed, many reaſons for believing that no ſen- 
ſation is felt in thoſe objects that excite a pa- 
rent's tenderneſs, 1 fimilar to that which gives 
#be firſt impulſe to its kindneſs, One reaſon 
for this belief (and which ſeems very conclu- 
dive) is, that ſuch an inſtinct in the offspring 
wouldinall cafes be uſeleſs, in ſomeprejudicial, 
as appears. from the following conſiderations. 


- 
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Firſt, its inutility to rational beings is clearly 
evident ; becauſe the brute which forſakes its 


dam, or the bird that leaves its neſt, the mo- 


ment it hath acquired power to provide for 
ſelf- preſer vation, could not either benefit the 
creature who gave it life, or increaſe its own 
happineſs by a reciprocity of thoſe feelings 
which were beſtowed upon its parent, as a 
means of inſuring a guardian to the infirmities 
of its offspring, and to its wants a certain 
relief. The neceſſity of inſtinct to rational 
beings, i is precluded by the ſuperior endow- 
ments of their nature; endowments; which 
enable them to feel their obligations to paren- 
tal tenderneſs, in a manner that muſt create 
ſentiments of energy ſufficient to actuate with 
more than the force of inſtinctive affection. 
To them, therefore, inſtinct would not only 
be uſeleſs but prejudicial; as to ſuppoſe their 
conduct governed by a blind impulſe, and in- 
dependent of duty, reaſon, or ſentiment, is 
to make a confiderable deduction from their 
merit, when their actions might entitle them 
to the praiſe of virtue. From the ſame con- 
ſiderations it may be inferred, that the child 
whoſe behaviour to a Mt is ſuch as to ma- 
. nifeſta want of thoſe ſenflments we have here 
ſuppoſed peculiar to its nature, renounces its 
pretenſions to feelings of greater ſenſibility or 
greater delicacy, than thoſe which. belong in 
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nnn 
the earth. 


Nes, nd may ſuggeſt to you a. doubt, 
whether if inſtinct would be uſeleſs to the in- 
fant, and a deduction of virtue in maturer 
age, it be not alſo. derogatory to the merit of 
maternal tenderneſs.., To remove the cauſe 
of ſuch a doubt, I ſhall endeavour to render 
more explicit what I have already ſaid; on 
this ſubject. While infants are ſo totally 
helpleſs,. as for the firſt years of exiſtence we 
ſee them to be, they could not render any ſer- 
vice to the parent, howeyer ſtrongly urged; 
and when they have. attained to an age, at 
which reaſon is competent to judge, and prin- 
ciple to direct, a coercive power operating 
independent of the will, muſt leſſen the merit 
of action, by deſtroying the liberty of choice. 


; But in regard to a parent, the caſe ſeems very 


different, as well on account of the purpoſes 
to which inſtinct is applied, as on that of the 
very limited period of its power. That it has 
pleaſed the author of nature, thus to rule by an 
involuntary impulſe the hearts of beings en- 
dued with reaſon, 4; N. apparent; nor is the 
good that reſults, it leſs eaſily diſcerned. 
For the benefit is not in this, as in many r 
the decrees of Providence, involyed in dark- - 
neſs: the weakeſt perception, while it con- 
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contemplates the helpleſs ſtate of infancy, 
demanding the conſtant exertion of parental 
care, muſt be competent to ſee, and to appre- 
ciate that goodneſs which gave to the mind a 
ſpring that impels to acts of tenderneſs, be- 
fore affection can operate, or ſentiment, be 
formed. But it is only during the ſhort pe- 
riod of infant imbecility, that we ought or 
can aſcribe a mother's kindneſs to inſtinct ; 
and then, its abſolute neceſſity is ſo very ap- 
parent, that we muſt adore the mercy which 
gave it, nor deem its influence a deduction 
from the merit of the agent it governs; ſince 
its power does not extend to the excluſion of 
any ſentiment or affection by which human 
nature is improved, or human felicity is in- 
creaſed. | 


Before I attempt to proſecute the propoſed 
examination of a parent's claims upon a child's 
affections, allow me to make one further ob- 
ſervation on the ſuppoſition of the child's 
freedom from the coercion of inſtinct. That 
Providence has allowed to its creatures the 
power of being vicious, ought uniformly to 
1 operate as an incentive to ardour in the pur- 
ſuit of virtue; ſince the liberty to do wrong 
certainly conſtitutes a principal part of the 

merit of doing right. Therefore, a child's 
conviction chat it is not under the influence of 
1 2 
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any compulſive inſtin&, ſhould excite its am- 
bition to perform its filial duties with more 
zeal, than the operations of ſuch a power 
could be expected to produce. Where there 
is a mind capable of virtue, a heart capable 
of feeling, the zeal of affection cannot be in- 
active, the expreſſions of tenderneſs will not 
be reſtrained. This expectation, ſanguine as 
it may appear, will, I truſt, be more than juſ- 
tified by a review of the reaſons on which it 
is founded, as thoſe reaſons are the ſame which 
prove a parent's title to its offspring's love. 


Let us turn our eyes to the firſt ſtage of 
human exiſtence, let us-trace its progreſs, let 
us obſerve with attention the gradual accu- 
mulation of thoſe bands which are every day 
ſtrengthening the connection of parent and 
child; and then, let us inquire if it be poſ- 
fible for a mind that can feel, ro neglect or 
violate ſuch heart-holding tyes. The mo- 
ther watches over her offspring from the hour 
of its birth, with every preventive and pro- 
tecting care. To confirm its.health, to acce- 
lerate its growth, to adminiſter comfort, and 
to preſerve it from pain, ſhe is animated to a 
thouſand tender offices; which, while they 
attach her own heart more ſtrongly to the 
object of her attention, ſecure to herſelf, at 
leaſt, its firſt affections, and conſtitute the 
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beginning of that ſeries of obligations, whence 
ariſe her claims to the warmeſt gratitude of 
maturer age. As years advance, they ſpread 
a wider field of action before a parent's view, 
in which appear new incitements to exertion. 
The opening mind of youth diſplays every 
moment ſome ſpecimen of the good, or of the 
evil, which nature has here depoſited ; and 
the intereſting examination of its contents, 
awakens in the mother's boſom all the vary- 
ing ſenſations of lively hope, and anxious fear. 
With the tendereſt ſolicitude ſhe obſerves 
each look, each word, each motion, and 
every caſual mark, or undefigned expreſſion of 
love, of anger, or of ſorrow : ſtudying thus 
to learn the temper's native character, ſhe ſees 
the firſt dawn of every young idea, and is pre- 
pared to direct, reſtrain, and improve them 
as they riſe. Should there be among them 
ſome which tend to ill, ſhe gently ſteals them 
from the mind, and ſtrives to induce the 
growth of better thoughts. 


(Theſe; and ſuch as theſe, are the favours, 
which, even in the days of childhood, a mo- 
ther confers upon her offspring. Were the 
detail to finiſh here, enough would be found 
to juſtify her claims of gratitude, to ſanction 
her demands of affection. Claims ſo found- 
ed, demands ſo eſtabliſhed, muſt ever remain 
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in force, and every ſentiment of the heart 
ought to be ever ready to anſwer them. The 
| brute that forgets its parent when it no longer 
needs its aid, acts, as we have already ſeen, in 
conformity to the law of its nature, by which 
alone it is governed. But the being made 
te little lower than Angels, endued with rea- 
ſon, with power of reflection, who can paint 
to its imagination the ſcenes of its childhood, 
with a mother occupied in the tender labour 
of her love, and who yet can ſpeak daggers 
to her heart, and turn upon her an eye of cold 
' indifference or haughty ſcorn, ſuch a being, 
degrades the nature of its ſpecies, and finks 
below the rank aſſigned it in the ſcale of being. 
My mind vainly endeavours to withdraw it- 
ſelf from contemplating the happy, the inno- 
cent period of childhood. It is a melancholy 
reflection, that ſhort as that period is, it too 
frequently includes all the happineſs a parent 
enjoys in its offspring: it is then, that hope, 
young and ardent, unchilled by diſappoint- 
ments, and tempered only by an affectionate 
concern, promiſes every thing the mind calls 
good, and looks forward ta maturity, as an 
exerciſe of every virtue by which the beſt are 
| dignified, and as a diſplay of every accom- 
pliſhment in_which#*the moſt admired excell. 
Ah! why ſo fleeting the heart-felt pleaſures 
that this enchanting picture excites! Time, 
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as he moves along, draws a chaſtening ſhade 
over the brilliant colouring, and too often, 
with relentleſs hand blots out the beauties of 
many a favourite object. Yet, if he but ſpare 
the fair forms of truth, piety, and filial love, 
the heart forgets to ſigh after its vaniſhed 
jewels, and efteems theſe remaining poſſeſſions 
as a treaſure of the higheſt value. But ſhould 
he diſplay the gloomy lineament of vice where 
hope had drawn the blooming aſpect of virtue, 
which is the diſappointment, whoſe ſting in- 

flicts a pang of poignancy like this? 2 


From feeling ſuch an anguiſh, may your heart 
be ever preſerved! and very far, I am confi. 
dent, will you ever be from exciting it in a 
mother's boſom. Let us turn from this me- 
lancholy anticipation, and purſue our in- 

quiries through the period that ſucceeds to 
childhood. 

As youth advances to an age of reſponſi- 
bility, ſenſations not leſs tender than thoſe 
which infancy excited, but imbittered with 
keener anxiety, are awakened in a parent's 
breaſt: many an ill, or felt, or feared, is born 
of every ſucceeding year. The hidden ſoli- 
citude of parental fondneſs is deſcribed by 
the ſon of Sirach: * the father, ſays he, 
t© waketh for the daughter when no man 
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«© knoweth, and the care of her taketh away 

5 ſleep:” the mother looks around with al- 

ternate joy and dread, on thoſe who ſeem de- 

ſigned to fix her darling's fate. In one, ſhe 

ſees a promiſe of all ſhe wiſhes in him whom 

ſhe could rejoice to approve the choſen friend 

of her daughter's life ; but he may fail to en- 

gage that daughter's heart. In another, diſ- 
poſitions appear, though friendly to goodneſs, - 

yet mixed with qualities adverſe to the per- 

manency of conjugal happineſs. In a third, 

ſhe obſerves principles of ill omen to piety, 

and inimical to the luſtre of integrity, joined 

with manners ſeductively agreeable. Thus is 

the early part of that period, wherein hope 

had placed the unallayed pleaſures of its own 

accompliſhment, croſſed by the reſtleſs anx- 

iety of extreme tenderneſs. Trembling alike 

for the peace and virtue of her child, the pa- 

rent looks to the great diſpoſer of events, and 

recommends to his overruling Providence the 

pettection of both. Happy are thoſe whoſe 

* habits of pious confidence in God, enable 

them to wait in tranquil ſubmiſſion the an- 

nunciation of his will. A few years remove 

the cauſes of a mother's perturbations, and her 

. child's connections are made. How great the 

felicity, ſhould thoſe connections prove ſuch 

as to compoſe the agitated paſſions, and heal 

the lacerated mind! When the boſom of 
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filial affetion forms ſuch a wiſh, the ac- 
compliſhment of its object is rendered indu- 
bitable. 


Beyond this point, the continuation of. 


ſeries of maternal favours would not ſerve to 
give any ſtronger illuſtration of the claims we 
ſought to examine: the opportunities of an- 
ſwering them, become daily leſs frequent and 
leſs important, and the acts of kindneſs leſs 
intereſting. There is a probability too, that 
the obligations from the mother may ceaſe, 


and circumſtances occur, that call upon the 


heart of the child for payment of the accu- 
mulated debt already due. For the unceaſing 
viciſſitudes of nature are ſuch, that thoſe 
years which lead the child to maturity, are 
ſinking the parent to a ſtate little different 
from infant-imbecility. The mother, per- 
haps, who was ſo lately the beſtower of every 
comfort, the promoter of every pleaſure her 
child enjoyed, ſhall in a few ſhort years, lean 
upon that child for a return of thoſe tender 
favours, ſhall aſk, and with reaſon aſk, at- 
tentions which are more touching than the 
reſpect and deference which the bare letter of 
duty may preſcribe; attentions moſt ſoothing 
and moſt dear to the feeling mind. It may 


too, before life ſhall cloſe, be compelled by 


infirmity and pain, to demand the care and 
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ſolace that ſuch a caſe will naturally require! 
and 1s it not evident from the examination of 

a mother's claims, that they are ſanctioned by 
the cleareſt reaſon, by every principle of gra- 
titude, and ſeconded by every ſentiment of 
humanity, tendernefs, and generoſity ? 


If there be hearts too hard to feel, or too 
cold to anſwer ſuch claims, yet, is there not 
the expreſs command of God to enforce duty, 
though it cannot create affection? That ſuch 
commands have been laid upon the human 
race, none in this country can be ignorant, 
Few are hardy enough to deny their juſtice ; 
nor are there many, I ſuppoſe, who dare diſ- 
pute their authority. But ungrateful children 
are thoughtleſs, giddy, or preſumptuous: they 
do not with cool malignity ſteep in mortal 
poifon, the point that pierces a parent's ſoul; 
but in thoughtleſs folly, or in giddy pride, 
they hurl the dart whoſe wound is cureleſs. 
Many in the frenzy of youthful confidence 
and vain importance, behave undurifully to 
evince their independence; as witling infidels 
are often profanely daring in teſtimony of a 
liberal ſpirit. Some, whoſe hearts are natu- 
rally ſenſible to every claim of tender obliga- 
tion, loſe their feelings, and forget their du- 
ties in the reſtleſs whirl of inceſſant diſſipa- 
tion. Hurried on by an' intemperate defire 
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of pleaſure, they hear no voice, but that of 


their ſeducer, and ſubmit to no reſtraints, but 


thoſe of faſhion. Another claſs (and that de- 
cidedly the worſt) is compoſed of the mean, 
the ſelfiſh, and the ſordid. Expect no good 
in the mind corrupted by avarice. Every 
amiable affection, every noble ſentiment de- 
cays, where this rancorous weed matures. 
Graſping at the fortune of their parents, the 
greedy expectants of their diſſolution forfeit 


the better treaſure of their affection. For 


even parental partiality, though blind to the 
harſh features of many other filial vices and 
deficiences, has not one ſoftening ſhade to 
throw over the deformity of a mind diſtorted 
by avarice, to hide the depravity of a child, 
which, loſt to the ſenſe of duty, and callous 
to the delights of tenderneſs, looks with 
breathleſs eagerneſs to the period, when that 
life ſhall be extinguiſhed, whence its own ex- 


iſtence was derived. To dwell upon this 
thought would be highly painful. Let us 


leave the wretches of this deſcription to the 


gnawings of their vile impatience, gnawings 


that are ſharpened by the ſhame that reſtrains 
the acknowledgement of them, to the tor- 
ments of thoſe devices which are the more 
acute, as they who feel them, feel too their 
inability to accelerate the moment of their 
gratification. But for the thoughtleſs, the 
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preſumptuous, and the diſſipated, humanity 
muſt have compaſſion, though juſtice cannot 
excuſe them. Return, miſguided child! Ab- 
Jure thoſe guilty circles in which thou haſt 
bewildered thy principles, and enervated thy 
virtue. Turn to thoſe permanent and peace- 
ful joys, thoſe calm delights, which reward 
the exerciſe of filial duties, and are inſepara- 
ble from the offices of filial love. Bend to 
that drooping, venerable form, whoſe prime 
of life was ſpent in watching over thy youth; 
pour on that hand which ſupported thy infant 
ſteps, the tears of repentant tenderneſs; they 
alone can heal the anguiſh of a heart that 
bleeds from thy unkindneſs, a heart that long 
hath throbbed with fond anxiety for thee. 
Return and honour thy father and mother, 
that thou mayeſt enjoy the bleſſings which 
Almighty God hath given thee, in tranquil- 
lity and peace. Such muſt ever be the ſug- 
geſtions of a benevolent heart, on beholding 
inſtances of that filial ingratitude which 
ſprings from levity, from vanity, or from 
folly. The offenders can be viewed in no 
other light than as the ſacrificers of their hap- 
pineſs, as well as of their duty, to a criminal 
oblivion of the moſt important and weighty 
injunctions laid upon human nature, both by 
reaſon and religion. But the benevolence that 
pities their infatuation, will alſo ſnudder at 


{ 
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its conſequences, at its probable effects on 
parental feelings : for the human heart knows 
not, perhaps, a ſharper wound than that in- 
flicted by a thankleſs child; it is a wound, in 
compariſon of whoſe anguiſh, the ſtab of the 
aſſaſſin muſt be unfelt. That there ſhould be 
found amidſt the elegance of refinement, the 
ſoftneſs of luxury, and the urbanity of polite 
life, inſtances of conduct in children towards 
their parents, at which a barbarian would 
bluſh, muſt ſeem highly improbable; and 
were they leſs frequent than unhappily they 
are, they would. be with difficulty believed. 
But common as the object is, glaring ingra- 
titude in children, is ſtill regarded with in- 
dignation by all who are free from its conta- 
gion; an indignation tempered, however, by 
the recollection, that retaliation awaits the 
heart which melts not at a parent's ſorrow. 
The child may one day become a parent; that 
boſom now inſenſible to another's pain, may 
be rouſed to anguiſh when the grief becomes 
its own: and how will that grief be aggra- 
vated by the reproaches of an awakened con- 
ſcience, whoſe voice ſhall reverberate the ſighs 
that burſt unregarded from a more deſerving 
parent? I ſay more deſerving, becauſe I can- 
not ſuppoſe it poſſible, that a mind which 
ſcorns or neglects filial obligations, can be 
attentive to the duties of any. other relative 
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connection. unleſs the character ſhould under- 
go an extraordinary alteration. Of this, indeed, 
there is ſtill reaſon to hope, where its vices 
are not the reſult of meanneſs, or malignity 
of temper: thoſe that are produced by le- 
vity, may be abandoned long before afflictive 
retaliation arrive; neither is the tranſition 
difficult, nor the inſtances of it, I hope, un- 
common: the reflection that vanity has en- 
gendered cruelty, muſt be followed by regret; 
repentance would ſucceed to regret, and be 
productive of reformation ; and the peni- 
tent child would he reſtored to its rejoicing 
parents. 


Oh! that every unthinking, diſobedient 
child might, before it were too late, thus 
atone for the injuries and ſorrows experienced 
through its cruel behaviour, by an ee 


Parent. 


You cannot entertain the lighteſt ſuſpicion, 
my young friend, that this wiſh was ſuggeſted - 
by any conduct of yours, You are conſcious 
that you have no cauſe to reproach yourſelf 
with any ſerious neglect of your filial duties. 
But dear as this conſciouſneſs muſt be to your 

mind, ſuffer it not to diminiſh, or deaden the 
lively ſenſe you muſt have of the obligations 
you are under to your parent: a due ſenſe of 
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theſe obligations will not only ſecure your 
immediate happineſs, but prepare for you a 
fund of ſweet gratification, which time and 
chance can neither exhauſt nor deſtroy. The 
ſeaſon which ſhall offer frequent occaſions for 
the more explicit diſplay of filial attention 
now preſſes on; the time of trial is begun: 
remember that every future action of your life, 
is to form a part of the happineſs or miſery 
of her who gave you exiſtence. I do not 
ſuſpe& your heart, nor have I ſuch an opi- 
nion of your underſtanding as to ſuppoſe, 
that after the age to which you have attained, 
and ſenſible as you are of a mother's worth, 
you will be wilfully remiſs in the diſcharge 
of your duty: but in this, as in every other 
caſe, I wiſh to ſee you armed againſt ſeduc- 
tion, the ever-to-be-dreaded ſeduction of ex- 
ample. For I fear it cannot be with truth 
affirmed, that the preſent generation is dif- 
tinguiſhed by filial reſpect, or filial attach- 
ment; and without theſe, we muſt look in 
vain for that voluntary and heart-paid defe- 
rence, which is the moſt acceptable proof and 
expreſſion, of an obedience founded on Prin- 
ciple and affection. 


The cauſes. of remiſſneſs in the diſcharge 
of filial duties, are uſually the contagion of 
bad example, and the propenſities of an evil 
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diſpoſition : it is difficult to reſiſt the power 
of example, and not leſs, to reſtrain the vio. 
| lence of vicious inclinations. To the firſt, 
every one may be expoſed; to the latter every 
one is liable. The moſt effectual ſafeguard 
againſt both, will be found in a judicious and 
enlightened piety. This by the ſtrength of 
ſalutary motives, will ſecure you from the 
influence of wicked examples, and the force 
of irregular paſſions ; N will enable you to 
defeat the endeavouts of thoſe who are ſtriving 
to palliate their own guilt, or are alluring 
others to participate in their miſdemeanors. 


You are no ſtranger to the great importance 
which the ſacred writings annex to filial duty. 
Manifold and ſtriking are the paſſages of 
Scripture, wherein duty to parents is enforced 
by the ſtrongeſt commands, and recommended 
by the promiſe of the higheſt rewards. 


Lou need not be informed, that of the 
commands of the decalogue, regard to parents 
is the only one (as St. Paul hath remarked) 
which holds out a recompence. But let me 
obſerve, that the promiſe which is the con- 
ditional reward of filial piety, included the 
higheſt bleſſings, and conveyed to the Iſrae- 
Iites an aſſurance of every earthly good. The 
high eſtimation in which the poſſeſſion of 
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_Cangan was held by theſe people, may be 
learned from their hiſfory, traced back even 
to the time of Abraham. The promiſe of this 
poſſeſſion had been repeatedly confirmed and 
renewed through a period of more than four 
hundred years. Every trying viciſſitude in 
and Iſrael, had been endured with a fortitude | 
that ſprung from the faith entertained of the 
divine-promiſe, that either in! themſelyes or 
in their poſterity, they ſhould attain to da- 
minion, to wealth, and to honours, in a land 
abounding with every natural bleſſing, and 
local ad vantage, . with the een 
e — pf; es t 
75011 
Patin e eee 
Imelae and miracles were working its ac- 
compliſnment, at the time when God ſaid 
from the Mount, “ honour thy father and thy 
mother, that thy days may be long in the 
«© land, which the Lord thy God giveth thee. 
Hence it appears, that no ſtronger induce- 
ment could have been given, than is here 
„ re their attention to parental 
2 e „ 711 ' 045442 
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But ſenſible as were ou hearts of theſe peo- 
ple to their temporal intereſt, yet, were they 
ever, while they graſped the good, negligent 
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of the hand that gave it, and of che condi. 
tions, whoſe performance ſhould enſure its 

continuance. It was neceſſary, therefore, not 
only to allure them to duty by promiſe, but 
to deter them from the violation of it, by an- 
nexing perſonal puniſnment to flagrant of- 
fences againſt the authority or feelings of 
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The penal laws of the Moſaic diſpenſation 
in this particular, muſt appear to us of great 
ſeverity, though doubtleſs juſtified by the cir- 
cumſtances and character of the people to 
whom they were applicable. From the con- 
ſideration of theſe laws, let us turn our atten- 
tion to the writings of Solomon, in which 
there are many exhortations to filial duty, and 
frequent repreſentations of the miſeries ac- 
eruing to parent and r from the violation 
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Tui great, but ** King of Iſrael, who 
proved in himſelf the oppoſite extremes of 
vice and virtue, was doubtleſs a conſummate 
maſter of the human heart. Solomon was not 
a mere theoriſt ; experience had laid open to 
him every ſpring of human felicity, and of 

human miſery. He was a father; and if we 
may venture to hazard a judgement of the 
enjoyments he found in that capacity, from 
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the character of his inglorious ſon and ſuc- 
ceſſor, we ſhall not eſtimate them very highly. 
However, he certainly knew from his on 
caſe, how acutely ſenſible the feelings of pa- 
rents muſt be to the good or ill conduct of 
their offspring. He has accordinglꝝ in many 
places, very conciſely, though pathetically, 
deſcribed their effects; diſtinguiſhing the dif- 
ſerent characters of action by the epithets, 
wiſe and oi To animate thoſe who have 
benevolent minds to a due diſcharge of their 
duty, he ſays, a wiſe (or a good) ſon ma- 
t keth a glad father. To the fame effect, 
he exclaims, my ſon, if thy heart be wiſe 
*« (or virtuous) my heart ſhall rejoice; even 
mine.“ To awaken; the tenderneſs. of a 
generous mind;; he ſays, that“ a fooliſh (or 
wicked) ſon is the heavineſs of his mo- 
ther,“ and that ** the father of a fool has 
** no joy.“ It is evident that Solomon means 
by a fool, a perſon of depraved mind, and 
vicious conduct: for religion, reaſon, and na- 
ture, revolt at the injuſtice of caſting ſo ſe- 
vere an 'odium upon mere native n, 
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„ allo often ſhow's us, chat though 
parents are proudeſt of thoſe children that 
have brilliant talents, their tendereſt affec- 
tions ſeem beſtowed upon the gentle, endear- 
ing qualities of mildneſs, tenderneſs, and do- 
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eifity, even hefe the underſtunding is below 
_ rabfiocrity. Compaſſion) muy operate fortu- 
Hxtely in favour of the luſt; and compaſſibn 
{#4 ſemiment much nearer te affection, than 
Winiration is. Henee the parent“s ftistac- 
tion in a child bf ifferior talents, with amia- 
Ble/Aifpofitiotis, may de more” red and wore 
„ Vhan' chat teh the pride of Wmira. 
ibis, erclted by great abilities, <an>beſtow. 
70 fum um up in a e words the opinion of the 
YOYAI moraliſt bn his important fubject, let 
YWhdvert to chat Trofigly figurutive paſſugo, 
40 pdwetfully 'evpreſſi — indignation 
kick he felt at the oonduet of contemptuous 
ad dffobedient children. The eye,“ ſays 
be, „hat mockerh his father, and deſpiſeth 
do bbey Mis mother, the ravens of the valley 
half pick ken ene e eee mall 
r e e e e e e 
Am N07 n ne Sin i 11 4 by 
wo ne Arne vf de bel of aaa 
tits us with n happy delinesttom of the 
artire'of filial piety. The eonſequences too 
| je ORR he has Ueſeribed 
with an energy and feeling, that muſt affect 
Hey ticirt capable of being affected by truth 
*or tehidernefs. I hall Confine myſelf to the 
"third chapter of Eccleſſaſticus, as in that, I 
"think; are paſlages of inſtruttion, exhortation, 
Perbernon, amd warming, Töperlor in "their 
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kinds to any thang that is _—_— 9 oh wh 
withe even in che beſt . 


The chapter, alluded to, begins as. an ad. 
dreſs f5om à father to his children, wherein 
he ſolicits their attention to bis inſtructions, 
that by filial obedience they may efffure their 


own ſecurity ; parental authority being ax he 
informs. them,. delegated, by Gad. Hear 
** me your ſather, O children, and do there- , 
er aſter, that ye may be ſafe; for the Lord” 
| (hexcantinucs) © bath given the father honour 


over the children, and hath confirmed 1 | 


** aheviey of the mother over the ſons.” _ 
o 33v1 

" He then — to enumerate the bevefics 
that muſt accrue to the children from the ex- 
erciſes of filial reſpect and love. 60 He that 
* honoureth his father, maketh atonement 
« for his ſins; and he that honoureth his ma- 
„ther, is as one that layeth up treaſure.” 
** Whoſo honguretb his father, ſhall haye joy 
af his awn children, and when he maketh 
bis prayer, he ſhall be heard.” To thele 
aſſurances he adds another of more dgyhittul 
import, but certainly meant as an implica- 
tion of, great blefling, © he that honouzeth 
his father, ſhall have lang life. 
Ant. EDN RIOT a; FOQU mod Err ad 
In another paſſage he affirms, that ua re 
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| obſervant of God, will be affectionate, 
ſpectful, and obedient to parents. dee 
1 is obedient to the Lord, will be a comf 

to his mother: he that feareth the Lord, 
« yill honour his father, and do ſervice to. | 
Pi omg renal Son 


It ſeems to be with great appearance of 
juſtice, that this writer has pronounced filial | 
piety the natural concomitant of religious 
principles; as it would not be a very unfair 
conclufion to ſuppoſe, that perſons who could 
be negligent of duties; ſo founded, ſo ſanc- 
tioned, as are thoſe due to parents, would not 
feel a very ardent zeal in the ſervice of God, 
nor their religion be ſuch, as might be pre- 
ſumed acceptable to that being who enjoins 
reciprocal love as the firſt of duties, and ab- 
hors all hardneſs of heart. The benefits of 
parental benediction he has very ſtrongly de- 
ſcribed, by repreſenting it as a mean of giv. 
ing permanency to the temporal poſſeſſions 
ok the children, and by adding at the fame 

time the fatal effects * _ 


dition, 


, "0 ideas thy father and thy mother,” ſays 
he, both in word and in deed, that a bleſ- 
* ſing. may come upon thee from them; for, 


continues he, rhe bleſſing of the father clin. 


- 
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0 bliſheth the houſes. of children; but the 
s curſe of the mother rooteth out founda- 
* tions. To this ſuccecds an excellent leſſon 
for thoſe ſenſeleſs young people, who ſeek in 
the weakneſſes, the infirmities, or the ſingu- 
| larities of their parents, matter on which to 
diſplay the licentiouſneſs of ridicule and 
deriſion. 


*« Glory not”” (ſays the preacher) . in the 

« diſhonour of thy father, for thy father's 
*« diſhonour is no glory unto thee, The glory 

* of a man, is from the honour of his father; 
« and a mother in diſhonour, is a reproach 


0 the children.“ 


* angther paſſage, replete with the moſt 
pathetic and perſuaſive eloquence, ** my 
e ſon,” ſays he, help thy father in his age, 
«« and grieve him not as long as he liveth; 
and if his underſtanding fail, have patience 
« with him; and deſpiſe him not, when thou 

.* art in thy full ſtrength, for the relieving of 
„ thy father ſhall not be forgotten; and in- 
tc ſtead of fins, it ſhall be added to build thee 

up: in the days of thy affliction it ſhall be 
* remembered, and thy ſins ſhall melt away, 
«as the ice in the fair-warm weather.” 


The New Teſtament is no leſs cogent in its 
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inſunctions af fitial duties. The firſt inftance 
of this nature that occurs, is the anſwer groen 


to che young man who inquired .“ what he 
4 ſhould ds to be ſaved?” In reſolving this 


gqſueſtion, Chriſt lays à remarkable fireſs on 


that commandment which . children 
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| No leſs remarkable is his ———_ of the 
Jews on their evaſion of its performance, and 


of the penalties annexed to ſuch failure. The 
Jes of that period, particularly thoſe of the 
fect of Phariſees, were become abſolute bigots 


ed at the ſamg time the higher obligations of 
iety and morality, ſhielding themſelves from 
letter of the law; by the pretext of ad- 
fieting to their traditions. Theſe traditions 
(6f whoſe obſervance they were fo tenacious, 
as to be highly ſcandalized at the diſciples of 
Chriſt, for e eating with unwathed hands) were 


not, in reality, any part of the Moſaic legiſ- 


Kture, but the concluſions,” or comments of 


their doctors or lawyers on particular texts of 


Scripture: theſe being handed down from one 
genbration to another, were ſubject to conti- 


nut dandvations, and unreftrained interpo- 


lations of new Co tructions of the law. As 
the manners of the Elders became leſs pure, 
ey ( who were the teachers of the people, 
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and the oraeles of the law) might readily ſuit 
the Commentary to their corruptions ; this 
being an eaſier taſk than to regulate their bez 
haviour conformably to the moral precepts'of 


che Scriptures. It is ſufficiently · apparent 


from the goſpel hiſtory, that in the time of 
Chriſt, the traditions were obſerved by reli. 
gious temporizers, as of equal authority with 
the written law. By one of theſe prevaricat- 
ing expoſitions, a child who dedicated part 
of, his property to the uſes of the temple, 
(that is, the prieſthood) was exonerated from 
all legal demands of relief from a parent: but᷑ 
how far a mind which could ſeek to evade an 
obligation of this kind, would be ſenſi ble to 
natural claims or affections, will not admit 
of a queſtion. The indignation of Chriſt at 
this evaſion (which was countenanced by the 
intereſted prieſthood) drew from him a re- 
buke, in which is conveyed a clear illuſtra- 
tion of the command to © honour parents. 
Upon an impertinent cavil of the Phariſees; 
he uttered this ſharp interrogatory, '** why-dod 
e ye tranſgreſs the commandments of God by 
* your tradition? For God 'commanded,* 
ſaying, * honovr thy father and thy mother, 
te and he that-curfeth his father or his mother, 


jet him die the death: but ye ſay, whos 


* foever ſhalſ ſay to his father or his mother, 
it is a gift, (or an offering to the temple) he 
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« ſhall be free, that is, he ſhall be indemni- 
fied from the penalty annexed by the law, to 

neglect, or- diſregard of parents. Thus, 
eontinues Chriſt, © ye have made the com- 
% mandment of God of none effect by your 
« traditions.” The importance of the law 
they had thus endeavoured to render void, is 
ſtrongly evinced by the vehement reprehen- 
ſton which an attempt ſo unnatural and baſe, 
drew from him in the following words. | 


Le hypocrites, well did Iſaiah prophecy 
« of you” ſaying, *©* this people draweth nigh 
« unto-me with their mouths, and honoureth 
me with their lips, but their heart is far 
from me. But in vain do they worſhip me, 
% teaching for doctrine the commandments of 


% men. 


The teſtimony of Chriſt's ſubmiſſion to 
parental authority, occurs in the detail of a 
very early event of his life, which ſeems to 
have been recorded by the Evangeliſt, from 
the verbal information of Mary his mother, 
who, we are told, kept all theſe ſayings in 
« her heart. St. Luke, who is the hiſtorian 
of this circumſtance, relates, that when Jeſus 
was twelve years old, he accompanied his 
parents and relations to Jeruſalem, on an er- 
tand of religious obſervance. After the of- 
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fices of piety had been performed, and the 
family of Joſeph were on the way in their re- 
turn home, it was diſcovered, that Jeſus was 
not among his friends. Joſeph and Mary 
went back to the city, and there * ſought him 
s ſorrowing' three days before they could 
gain any intelligence of him: at length they 
found him in the temple, engaged with the 
moſt learned men of the Jewiſh nation, in dif. 
quiſitions of the law. His arguments were 
ſupported with a ſuperiority of intelligence 
and ability, that cauſed the greateſt aſtoniſh- 
ment in all preſent. Nor were his parents 
leſs ſurprized, when they beheld him in a 
fituation ſo unexpected, and engaged in con- 
troverſy apparently ſo ill-ſuited to his age and 
acquirements. His ſubſequent conduct con- 
veys a more valuable leſſon than volumes 
could inculcate. From this ſcene of triumph, 
where every mind had been impreſſed with 
admiration of him, he returned with his pa- 
rents, a poor carpenter and his wife, to their 
humble cottage in an obſcure village, where 
tec he was ſubject unto them' (as is implied) 
to the time of his miniſtry, which is ſuppoſed 
to have commenced about the thirtieth year 
of his age. nn ; 


From this intereſting example of filial obe- 
dience, let us turn our eyes to that affecting 
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Wiſtance of tender regard to 4 mother's feels 
ings, which was manifeſted in the aft agonies 
of his painful death. At that trial of his 
fortitude; when he roſe ſuperior to inſult, to 
fortune; to every cruel effort of human malig- 
nity, in the cunſeiouſneſs of his own rectitude; 
he participated with a truly exalted and godlike 
pity, in the forrows which his friends muſt 
ſuffer for his loſs: but it was principally to an 
afflicted mother that his filial compaſſion was 
directed. Faithful to the duties of nature, he 
was earneſt to provide a conſolation to her 
diſtreſs, and to acquit himſelf of thoſe abli- 
ä "duc fam, child 16-4 
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duct of him; whoſe life was a continual leſſon 
of all that was good, and whoſe death was the 
brighteſt example of the maſt invincible ad- 
kerence to the ſacred cauſe of truth, When 
we ſee him unreluctantly retiring from the 
admiration of the learned, to obſcurity and 
ſubjection, to mean and indigent parents; 
when we behold him in his laſt moments 
chiefly anxious to alleviate the ſorrows of a 
mother whom he had ſubmiſſively obeyed, and 
ſolicitous to ſupply her with a comforter who 
could -beſt compenſate for the loſs ſhe. was 
about- to ſuſtain, we have a convincing. in- 
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ſtance how much filial piety is eſſential to the 
e re- m bunt 
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— people — very — gratifica- 
. the heart, in fuffering the imagination 
to draw ſcenes and perſonages, of which the 
ſubject is virtue triumphant in conſcious rec- 
titude. Of theſe repreſentations, a being who 
purſues in the maoſt important and intereſting 
relation in nature, a line of conduct, at onge 
.conformable: to the laws of God, the dictates 
-of reaſon, the impulſes of affection, and the 
voice of gratitude, affords a ſuhject oniwhich 
fancy muſt neceſſarily delight to expatiate. 

Such a being is the child, who, ſtrong in 
principle, warm in affection, and ſenſible of 
20bligation, lives in habits of filial duty, and 
loving confidence, with the revered authors of 
its being: and if only to ĩmagine the ſenſations 
of a mind thus conſtituted, be highly plea- 
ſureable, what muſt be the felicity of thoſe 
hearts, which are conſcious that the reality 
of theſe delightful viſions is all their own? 
That this felicity is certainly and eaſily attain- 
able, is a conſideration that affords another 
ſubject of moſt comfortable reflection; for 
ſurely it is a felicity, of which the avenues 
are every where acceſſible, which ſolicits the 
acceptance of all who are not unfortunate 
«enough to ſee in their parents, perſuns of da- 


9 


indeed, is a lamentable obſtruction to the dif 
charge of filial obligations. For there can. 
not, perhaps, be a more ſevere exerciſe of 
piety, morality, and temper; than is found 
in exigencies, where duty preſcribes reſpect 
to thoſe whoſe conduct forbids eſteem; where 
religion commands deference to the will, ſo- 
licitude for the welfare, and attention to the 
pleaſure of an object who manifeſts a con- 
tempt for duty, a ſcorn of the ties of nature, 
and an inſenfibility to affection : this con- 
ſibility, muſt neceſſarily ſtrike at the root of 
tenderneſs, ſtifle reſpect, ſtimulate reſentment, 
and awaken indignation. What an arduous 
taſk. muſt; it: be, to keep from annihilation the 
two firſt when ſo cruelly attached, and to re- 
ſtrain the laſt when ſo powerfully excited 
Yet, ſuch is the burden ĩmpoſed on a child 
whole. parents are worthleſs.::-No- fituatian 
certainly can be deemed more trying. - Thoſe 
who can retain their filial affection, and per- 
form the duties of children in ſo deplorable a 
caſe, deſerve undoubtedly a degree of eſteem 
and praiſe, which hardly any other moral deed 
can claim: nor will it ſeem preſumption to 
add, that as the merit of obedience to his 
commands, muſt increaſe in proportion to the 


difficulty of rendering it, we are intitled to 
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hope from the equitable ruler and judge of all 
things, that no exertions are more acceptable 
to him, nor productive of greater reward, 
than the ſtruggles of a dutiful child to over- 
come by acts of affection and tenderneſs, the 
perverſe and hard-hearted W of 2 
wicked __ 2 — 0 


Ot all — bleſſings for which 1 we are in- 
debted to Heaven, none conduce more to our 
happineſs than the virtues of our parents: but 
we render ourſelves unworthy of this bleſſing, 
when we become inſenſible of its importance, 

and manifeſt by our conduct, ingratitude and 
unfeelingneſs for ſo great a ſelicity. True 
filial love conſiſts in imitating virtuous pa- 
rents, in ſtudying their example, and guiding 
ourſelves by their precepts. As we naturally 
copy thoſe. we love, how happy muſt that 
child be, whoſe parent commands both affec- 
tion and eſteem! this happineſs, ſupremely 
deſirable to-children of- both ſexes, is pecu- 
liarly ſo to yours, my dear young friend. 
Such parents, while a daughter continues in 
a fingle ſtate, will, it is to be hoped, inva- 
riably hold the firſt and firmeſt place in her 
heart. In them prudence will direct her to 
look for the warm, the tender, the ſincere, 
and active friends. But ſhould the diſpenſa- 
tions of Providence deprive her of one + 
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theſe loving ſupports, {till ſhe has in the ge- 
waiging one, eſpecially if a mother, a ſuffi- 
cient fund of conſolation. In the boſom of 
A,v\rtuous mother ſhe can with equal confi- 
Nance aud. propriety. depoſit every care, and 
find every comfort. To her indulgent, wiſ- 
dom every infirmity may; de laid bare, with a 
certain conviction, that while a mother's council 
Krengthens her weakneſs, maternal tenderneſs 
Wall ſave her from. the pangs of humiliation. 
Tranquillity and ſatisſaction muſt reſt in the 
mind which is aſſured, that whatever per- 
Plexity may occur, to embarraſa, fear ariſe. to 
Alarm, or groundleſs hope to miſlead, it has 
ever near, competent to decide, to encourage, 
to direct, a friend, the ſincerity of whoſe 
#f&&ian is indubitable, and whoſe: intereſt 
in its happineſs, is a princinle bardly les 
lively than that which animates to ſelf- pre- 
ſervation. It is needleſa to enumerate the 
adyantages reſulting from ſo auſpicious a ſi- 
tuation: they are uſually the cauſes and fore- 
Tungers of all the ſubſequent praſperities gf 
gur lives; as they lay the foundation of all 
that ĩs truly valuable and worth af our deſiie 
che prudence which they infuſe into our con- 
duct, generally ſecure the enjoyment of all 
hoe worldly bleſſings. that Providence has 
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When it has pleaſed Heaven in its bounty 
to place in our hands the power of deſerving 
and of obtaining ſuch happineſs, what is it 
that can make any compenſation for its neg- 
le& or its toſs? The pleaſures, or to give 
them a right name, the diſſipations of what. 
is called the gay world, will not aſſuredly re- 
place that ſerenity of mind which accompa- 
nies the placid enjoyment of domeſtic com- 
forts, participated: with, and under the ſhel- 
ter and — of beloved * 


In our inquiries into the nature of ms 
claims on the affections of its offspring, our 
attention has been neceſſarily held to the ear- 
lier periods of life, as therein are laid the 
foundations of thoſe rights which ſucceſſive 
obligations further eſtabliſh and confirm, and 
which religion and reaſon jointly ſanction. 
It ſeems now equally eſſential to the comple- 
tion of my deſign, that᷑ our obſervations ſhould 
be extended toe the ſtages of exiſtence which 
ſucceed to thoſe we have reviewed. 


It is a politian, to the _ of which I fear, 
the exceptions are not very numerous, that a 
neglect of filial duty, and an inſenſibility to 
the demands of filial affection, too generally 
pervade the higher ranks of ſociety in this 
country. That theſe beſt and ſtrongeſt. ties 
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of the heart ſhould be relaxed at a period, 


when new and ineftimable obligations are 
flowing from the parent to the child, ſeems 
hardly credible, eſpecially when it is confi. 
dered, that the education of youth is regarded 
with all the reſpect and intereſt due to an ob- 
ject of ſo high importance; that the cultiva- 
tion of the mind is preferred to accumulation 
of fortune, that no expence is ſpared, where 
the means of the child's improvement can be 
purchaſed; and that perſonal eaſe, conve- 
nience, and ſelf-gtatification, are common 
ſacrifices, joyfully offered by parental love, to 
facilitate, and to aſſiſt theſe laudable purpo- 
ſes: The female mind, in particular, is now 
cultivated with an aſſiduity, and a liberality 
unthought of in times but little antecedent 
to thoſe in which we live. How far the pre- 
ſent method of education is the moſt eligible 
for the formation of religious or moral cha- 
racers, is not the ſubject to be determined: 
but this I believe to be an indiſputable truth, 
(and this alone is ſufficient for my purpoſe) 
that the good of the child excites the moſt 
ardent wiſhes of almoſt every parent, what- 
ever may be the means employed for its at- 
tainment. The diverſity of ideas annexed to 
the word good, in the minds of different peo- 
ple, is not leſs, perhaps, than the diverſity 
of tempers individually received from nature. 
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Admitting that the term be ill applied; that 
the ſafeſt paths to excellence be overlooked, 
and that miſtakes be made in the choice of 
this good ſo univerſally deſcribed, yet, where 
the deſign is kindneſs, error in its execution 
ought not to cancel obligation. Parental 
claims ſtill are ſacred, and children muſt find 
their happineſs in regarding them with reve- 
rence, in anſwering them with the prompti- 
tude of affection, and the ſcrupulous punc- 
tuality of conſcious duty. 4 


Whether ſuch happineſs be ſought by 
daughters who have attained that age, when 
independence of authority, liberty of action, 
and freedom of will, allow to rectitude of 
conduct all the dignity of virtue, and give to 
the faults of inſenſibility the ſtain of moral 
turpitude, is deſerving of inquiry. Let us 
then examine, whether the bands of union be- 
tween mother and daughter, continue through 
the ſuppoſed period, to be recognized with 
ſuch gratitude, and acknowledged by ſuch 
external behaviour, as might be expected to 
diſtinguiſh the neareſt connection of nature, 
and is with reaſon expected: for in no poſſible 
circumſtances. can we behold without indig- 
nation, the violation or neglect of thofe bands, 
which we know to have been woven of all the 
tendereſt feelings of the heart, and ſtrength- 
K 2 
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ened by all the endearing offices of friendſhip: 


ſuch bands ought ſurely to be impervious to 
the injuries of time, and to remain u 
through every viciſſitude of life. 


We have already, my dear friend, traced 
from its beginning that ſeries of obligations, 
which, during the infancy and youth of the 
child, are every day laying the foundation of 
new claims, or adding weight to thoſe before 
eſtabliſhed upon its duty, its gratitude, or 
its love. Theſe periods paſt, what ſucceeds? 
While the daughter remains ſingle, the coun- 
tenance and protection of her mother is ren- 
dered by the inſtitutes of polite ſociety, in- 
diſpenfably neceſſary to her participation of 
its amuſements. The ſalutary cuſtom which 
forbids a young unmarried woman to meet 
the public eye, unſanctioned by a matron's 
preſence, prolongs the term of maternal in- 
fluence, by barring the avenues of pleaſure 
againſt the entrance of her who is not ac- 
companied by ſuch as are to protect her cha- 
racter, and guard her youth and inexperience 
with the caution of mature age. Thus far 
there can be nothing greatly to apprehend, 
becauſe there can be little opportunity of 
much to cenſure. When that ſudden libera- 
tion takes place, which a woman, however 
young, however thoughtleſs, receives by mar- 
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riage, from the neceſſity of a female pro- 
tection, though it may, like every other ſpe- 
cies: of freedom, be ſometimes abuſed, yet 
does it give to the agent the merit of action, 
and therefore may be the means of deſerving 
higher praiſe: but how often does it prove a 
fatal liberty? We will ſuppoſe the daughter 
married, and that neceſſity of a mother's pye- 
ſence, which is impoſed by cuſtom, done 
away. Now has the daughter an opportunity 
of manifeſting whether her mother's ſociety 
was ſought as a matter of convenience, or 
whether deſired from the motives of duty and 
affection ? If from the latter, how highly will 
both be gratified by the proof! She who gives 
it, will hardly feel leſs pleaſure than is com- 
municated to her who exults in the certainty 
of her own happineſs, founded on her off- 
ſpring's love. | 


During the firſt years of a married ſtate, 
faſhion demands (nor can'reaſon diſapprove 
her claims) a greater diſplay of gaity, of ele- 
gance, of ſplendour, and feſtivity, than at 
any other period, or in any other circum- 
ſtances of life. The pleaſures of this ſeaſon, 
a parent feels not a wiſh to ſee reſtrained to 
ſtricter limits than thoſe which innocence and 


propriety preſcribe. 
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She joins in the ſmiling circles, and more 
than ſhares in the ſatisfaction which ſeems to 
light up every eye; for ſhe wears in her heart 
the reality of that delight, whoſe ſemblance 
is but imperfectly pourtrayed on the counte- 
nances of thoſe who ſurround her. Her ma- 
- ternal affection is not leſſened by the admit- 
tance of a new object to partake of it; ſhe 
regards with an intereſt almoſt equally lively, 
her daughter, and the huſband of her daugh- 
ter's choice; and her happineſs is increaſed as 
ſhe contributes to-that of her children. | The 
ſame ſentiments which animate a mother to 
promote with the warmeſt zeal her children's 
pleaſure, to ſympathize with the trueſt ten- 
derneſs in her children's welfare, render her 
alſo more than any other perſon, the partial 
admirer of their virtues, the indulgent apolo- 
giſt of their errors, and the kindeſt friend to 
all their intereſts. From the advice of a coun- 
ſellor, whoſe experience furniſhes the power, 
and whoſe affection. ſupplies the defire of 
pointing out the ſafeſt and ſureſt methods of 
acting with propriety in their new fituation, 
what numberleſs advantages may youth de- 
rive! How much of ſecurity from the dan- 
gers to which (on their firſt entering paths 
untried before) youth are liable! In what cir- 
cumſtances can the want of counſel be ſo ur- 
gent, as in thoſe which preſs around the en- 
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trance of a ſtation' that calls at once for the 
exertions of prudence, the deciſions of judge- 
ment, the diſplay of taſte, and the exact diſ- 
charge of thoſe various demands which a cri- 
tical world is ſo ready to make and to enforce, 
eſpecially on thoſe who are newly become its 
members ? 


Inconveniences, of many deſcriptions will 
doubtleſs be obviated, by thoſe who can de- 
rive from the advice of others, the fruits of 
an experience which might otherwiſe be pur- 
chaſed at a heavy coſt, and in ſome caſes, 
perhaps, at the hazard of principles. Young 
people, on whom are newly devolved the ma- 
nagement of their own fortunes, the arrange- 
ment of ſuitable eſtabliſhments, the care of 
conducting a family, the neceſſity of ſupport- 
ing with proper dignity the honours of their 
houſe, muſt, from a ſenſe of the different 
kinds of reſponſibility, impoſed by each in- 
cumbent duty, feel a wiſh for the counſel of 
thoſe who have with dignity and confiſtency 
trodden before them the paths which it is now 
their turn to purſue. From whom can ad- 
vice be aſked with ſo much certainty of ad- 
vantage, as from a parent? Or what opinions 
can be relied upon with ſo much confidence, 
as thoſe which are given by a friend, whoſe 
heart cannot feel any motive to deceive, or to 
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miſlead, fince its own happineſs depends on 
the conduct of thoſe who ſolicit counſel ? 
Surely the ſingular utility, at ſuch a period, of 
the connection between parent and child, is 
a manifeſt reaſon for drawing more. cloſely 
than ever the bands of their union. 


It may be ſuppoſed that the above conſide- 
rations imply an idea of extending parental 
authority beyond that age, when the children 
are competent to aſſume the independence of 
free agents. Nothing can be farther from 
my mind than ſuch a ſentiment. A parent's 
anxiety renders a parent's heart feelingly ſen- 
ſible to every thing which concerns the wel- 
fare of a child: but no one, that is poſſeſſed 
of good ſenſe, and liberality of ſentiment, 
will be fond to exerciſe authority, where it is 
not compelled by the expreſs letter of ſome 
known duty; and-where the exertions of it are 
thus unavoidable, they will be made with re- 
luctance, and the cauſe regarded with ſorrow; 
Nor will ſuch parents (except urged by im- 
pending evil) preſs their advice beyond the 
point where its utility is felt, and its influs 
cnce deſired by thoſe for whoſe good it is 
intended. The giving advice, if ſeriouſly 
confidered, is not an honour to be too eagerly 
deſired ; though to do it, may ſooth vanity, 
and gratify ſelf-importance. Thoſe who know 
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the value of tranquillity, will not officiouſly 
aſſume a direction of others, which muſt ex- 
tend to the ſphere of their own. reſponſibility, 
if not to the world yet, where it more nearly 
concerns their peace, to Heaven and to their 
own conſcience. People who have this con-- 
viction, will ever be ſlow to intrude advice, 
whatever may be the relation in which they 
ſtand to thoſe whoſe conduct ſeems to want 
direction; and when it is ſought, it will be 
yielded as the diſcharge of a duty, and ex- 
preſſed with the diffidence of conſcious fallibi- 
lity. The feelings of parents, indeed, may urge 
them beyond the caution of colder minds: 
but, in ſuch caſes, the goodneſs of the mo- 
tives ſhould preponderate, and command 
gratitude, whatever the conſequences reſult. 
ing from their advice, 


In recommending deference to a parent's 
counſel, I make no alluſion to a parent's au- 
thority, as I think the virtue which is com- 
pelled, hardly deſerves the name of virtue, 
and that the conduct which is not free, can 
never be highly meritorious. I mean nothing 
leſs, therefore, than the authority of a maſter, 
and the ſervility of a ſlave, when I ſpeak of 
the advantages a child muſt derive from a pa- 
rent's experience. When I endeavour to de- 
ſcribe the bleſſings dependent on the duration 
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of a parent's influence, my imagination ſees 
(however imperfect may be my expreſſions) 
every good which can ariſe from the feareſt 
and deareſt friendſhip. When I attempt to 
enumerate the pleaſures that would flow from 
ſentiments of affection, mutually felt, and 
mutually followed, I conceive a ſeries of en- 
joyments formed to conſtitute as much feli- 
City, as may be conſiſtent with human imper- 
fection. And when I fay, that ſafety from 
many a danger would be found in a parent's 
advice, I entertain no idea of any dependence 
or humiliation annexed to the requiſition or 
adoption of a parent's opinions. | 
| | 

The neceſſity of a parent's advice to a young- 
married woman, may, perhaps, be deemed 
precluded by the counſels of her huſband, 
who is become by marriage, the guide and 
protector of her future life. I do not mean 
to elevate one duty on the ruins of another. 
That the huſband's claims upon the affection, 
deference, and obedience of his wife, take 
place of every other obligation, except thoſe to 
God, no one can preſume to deny. But be- 
tween huſband and wife, I cannot, even in idea, 
ſuppoſe a ſeparation of intereſts, without in- 
cluding the deſtruction of their reciprocal hap- 
pineſs. It may be ſaid, with few exceptions, 
that nothing is a benefit to one which is not a be- 
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nefit to both. To ſuperſede by any other influ- 
ence one particle of that which belongs to the 
huſband, to induce any obſervance, even of a 
parent, that muſt entrench upon his juſt pre- 
rogatives, would be highly dangerous to the 
moſt important intereſts of every party con- 

cerned. The advice which I ſuppoſe ſalutary 
to the wife, can hardly prove ſo, if the huſ- 
band do not comprehend 1ts utility, and ap- 
prove its deſign. To both, therefore, muſt 
it be acceptable, or it cannot be of material 
ſervice to either. But the fact is, that many 
matrimonial engagements are entered into 
when both parties are young: and what per- 
ſon without experience, whether man or wo- 
man, is competent to decide in all the exi- 
gencies of a conſpicuous, a gay, and perhaps 
a diſſipated courſe of life? To ſay nothing 
of family economy (which may not, how- 
ever, be neglected by the moſt opulent, with- 
out conſequent evil) there may, upon the moſt 
trifling occaſions, difficulties ariſe, which how 
to obviate, or to avoid, a young man may be 
as little able to determine as his' wife: and 
yet awkwardneſs or ignorance in encountering 
embarraſſments, may be prejudicial to their 
characters, however deſerving in other re- 
ſpects. Would any man, therefore, from a 
childiſh tenaciouſneſs of his own excluſive 
influence, object to his wife's availing herfelf 
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of a mother's experience, to learn the: beft 
method of extricating herſelf from perplexity, 
and preſerving her conduct from cenſure? It 
may be anſwered in the negative with cer- 
tainty; and with equal certainty it may be 
- affirmed, that no man of ſenſe would wiſn to 
detach the woman of his choice, from her 
parent's counſel, and her parent's ſociety : 
there have. been, I ſhould ſuppoſe, but few 
inſtances, wherein a married daughter's neg- 
le& of her mother, was really imputable to 
the influence of the huſband. For ſeldom 
will the child that is capable of ſlighting pa- 
rental tyes, be ſcrupulouſly obſervant of her 
conjugal engagements: rather, in truth, to 
pride or inſenſibility muſt be imputed. the 
defects in filial piety, than to the obſervance 
of other duties. | 


But to the aſking advice, there is certainly 
annexed a tacit acknowledgement of ſuperi- 
ority in the perſon from whom it is required; 
and the idea of ſubmitting to another the di- 
rection of our conduct, is ſometimes accom- 
panied by that of an humiliation, which a 
haughty ſpirit can hardly brook. When a 
daughter is unfortunate- enough to conſider a 
deference to her mother's judgement, as de- 
grading to the credit of her own, ſhe will 
not be very ſolicitous to avail herſelf: of its 
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decifions. - Her mind will naturally feel re- 
pugnance to an act which it deems deroga- 
tory to ſelf-importance, and which, if per- 
formed, is productive of ſenſations that are 
painful to vanity, and adverſe to the elated- 
neſs too frequently attendant on the con- 
ſciouſneſs of independence. The neceſſary 
conſequence of ſuch a frame of mind muſt, 
however; be truly unhappy. The mother's 
fond anxiety will be regarded rather as the 
ſeverity of a rigid cenſor, than as the appre- 
benſions of a tender friend. Her advice, in- 
ſtead of being ſolicited, as a meaſure of pro- 
priety, will be ſhunned, as the vehicle of an 
inſidious ſnare to her daughter's freedom, and 
of ſhackles to reſtrain her inclinations. Now 
ſhould they unhappily prove of a dangerous 
tendency, a mother's eye will be thought ex- 
preſſive of reproof, and the language of ad- 
monition be acceptable. In ſuch circum- 
ſtances a diſſolution of intimacy muſt ſoon 
take place between two perſons, upon whoſe 
perfect and permanent union depended the 
happineſs of one party, and the ſafety of the 
other. But the evils which muſt accrue to 
the child from ſuch an event, are not feared 
by her till they are felt; and are not felt, per- 
haps, till they are too deſperate for remedy. 


The conſequences of ſuch a ſeparation are 
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peculiarly ſorrowful to a mother. She has 
not only to lament the loſs of her child's af. 
fection, ſhe does not ſuffer from the mortifi- 
cation of neglect alone, but ſhe ſhudders with 
apprehenſion, while ſhe beholds the object of 
her tendereſt ſolicitude expoſed, raſh and 
preſumptuous, to the dangers of a world, the 
fatal powers of whoſe ſeduction are inſtanced 
by the ruin of ſo many a thoughtleſs victim. 
What muſt be her feelings under the preſſure 

of ſuch cruel reflections? And how muſt her 
grief be aggravated by recollecting that its 
cauſe is ſo near, and ſo dear to her heart, that 
it proceeds from that darling object, to whom, 
under affliction of any other kind, ſhe would 
have looked for ſympathy and conſolation ? 


| Is it thus a parent's fond expectations are 
fruſtrated? Can ſenſeleſs vanity thus ſupplant 


: - her in her daughter's breaſt? Is this the ac- 


compliſhment of thoſe hopes, which have ſq 
often dilated the boſom of an exulting mo- 
ther, when ſhe contemplated the flattering 
profpect of her child's eſtabliſhment? Is it 
poſſible, that in the very moment of her pro- 
miſed triumph, ſhe ſhould be ſhunned, con- 
demned to ſolitude with the ſting of diſap- 
pointment, and the terrors of well-grounded 
apprehenſions, as un * of her lonely 


hours? 
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Theſe ſuggeſtions, my dear friend, you have 
ſufficient - experience of the world to con- 
ceive; but too frequently verified in thoſe 
walks of life, to which our attention is e 
cipally directed. 


In we manner is a loving mother con- 
demned to an anxious and painful ſolitude, 
by the unfeeling diſregard of her child; and 
that child, poſſibly, the only remaining ob- 

ject that Heaven has ſpared to her maternal 
love. But be it remembered, that I fpeak 
of ſecluſion, as a, probable, not a neceſſary 
conſequence of a daughter's unkindneſs: we 
will allow that there is an alternative in diſſi- 
pation; but it is ſuch an alternative, as would 
not in this caſe, I fear, be found greatly pre- 

ferable to melancholy ſecluſion. A ſorrow 
that clings ſo cloſely to the heart, may hap- 
pily be diverted; but hardly can it be ſhaken 
off in ſcenes ofcamuſement. Be it however 
admitted, that if a parent's health reſiſt the 
ſhock given to her peace, ſhe may ſtill aſſume 
an air of tranquillity, and veiling under that 
diſguiſe, the ſad reality of her ſorrow, may yet 
mingle in ſociety. She may too (for no poſ- 
ſible advantage ſhall be diſregarded) meet her 
beloved apoſtate in places of general reſort, 
the public ſpectacle, or the crowded aſſem- 
bly; where, as opportunity of complaint 1s 
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precluded, the fear of admonition eannot 
impoſe reſtraint, or dictate flight: here the 
daughter may venture to indulge her fondeſt 
converſation of a beloved object, whoſe af. 
fections are chilled, alienated, or diſſipated, 
a ſource of gratification'to one who feels the 
weight of ſuch a loſs, and mourns the depra- 
vity that cauſed it? Of what kind is that 
diſcourſe which paſſes between perſons cir- 
cumſtanced as we have ſuppoſed them? Will 
infipid obſervations on the occurrences of the 
day, or the relation of eyents, in which nei- 
ther is intereſted, ſupply the place of thoſe 
endearing communications, the melancholy 
remembrance of which can Sure ue 
We EIT 


To wear the infipid ſmile of civil, cold 
complacency to an object, through whoſe 
conduct the heart is throbbing with the pain 
of ſlighted tenderneſs, to affect an intereſt in 
the trifling anecdote, or frivolous detail, while 
real anguiſh aches in every thought, is acting 
2' part which ſincerity can hardly n 
Wy EET but ill N ie 1 


And what is the good, for the ene 
which ſuch trials are to be encountered? Can 
uny thing be rhence derived to lighten a ſor- 
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row which preſſes ſo heavily on the mind, as 
to mock every effort that reaſon makes for its 
removal? Surely the burden muſt be in- 
creaſed by ſuch experiments, and the mind 
muſt tell itſelf, that religion alone has power 
to alleviate the preſſure of its diſtreſs. 


But it may be poſſible for the parent to find 
amuſements which are not imbittered by the 
preſence of a thankleſs child. It is certainly 
poſſible to avoid meeting, and it may even be 
ſuppoſed, that in the abſence ↄf this beloved 
ingrate, amuſements are capable of winning 
attention from miſery, and ſuſpending the 
pain of thought: but admit of every allevia- 
tion that affiiction can be preſumed to find in 
diſſipation, and what is the reſult of all? 


The mind may poſſibly obtain ſome ſhort 
hours of interruption from its ſorrow, and 
from itſelf; but theſe can hardly be. reputed 
enjoyments., The reſpite that miſery obtains 
from diſſipation, is too much like the ſleep 
which diſeaſe derives from opium; it lulls 
the pain it cannot cure, and ſtupifies the ſuf- 
ferer whom it cannot relieve; the ſlumbers 
while they laſt, are broken and uneaſy ; When 
gone, languor and laſſitude are left behind. There 
is but little reaſon for an ungrateful daughter 
to ſuppoſe, that a parent who mixes in ſcenes 

Vor. II. = | 
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of gaiety, is unhurt by the thorn ſhe has 
planted in her boſom. If ſuch a one preſume 
on ſuch fallacious appearances, to ſpeak peace 
to her own heart, ſhe will, however, it may 
be hoped, when thoſe appearances are with. 
drawn, when her mother can no longer ſeek 
for comfort in diſſipation, recall the affection 
which ſhe has ſo ſhamefully ſuffered to ſub- 
fide into coldneſs and indifference. She muſt 
de aſſured, that it is only while her parent was 
blefſed with health, that ſhe could be ſuppo- 
fed capable of reliſhing any enjoyment. 


Between the giddy ſcenes of faſhionable 
life, and the filence of death, a merciful in- 
terval is generally allowed, ſometimes a long 
one, wherein room may be found for the re- 
newal of filial duty and tenderneſs. Then 
may the daughter who ſhunned and neglected 
her parent, while ſeeming to partake of the 
uſual pleaſures of ſociety, have an opportu- 
nity of proving that her mind is not loſt to 
ſentiments of gratitude, nor inſenſible to the 
calls of duty. Here, indeed, an ample field 
is opened for the exerciſe and diſplay of every 
generous principle, and every tender ſenti- 
ment. Happy are thoſe who avail themſelves 
of the gracious opportunity to make amends 
for their paſt negligences; and happy the pa- 
rents whoſe latter days are blefſed by ſuch 
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aſſurances of a child's returning affection: for 
it is at this declining period, that every com- 
fort is felt with the moſt lively gratitude, as 
the fainteſt light, however dimly ſeen, chears 
the weary traveller in the dark and tempeſ- 
tuous night. It is not merely the taſte of 
pleaſure and amuſements, that accompanies 
health in its flight; every power of occupa- 
tion alſo, departs in the train of the fugitive, 
To bodily indiſpoſition is annexed a more 
grievous evil, that renders the ſufferer de- 
pendant on others for every comfort that is 
not drawn from piety: this is a total inability 
of mental exertion. Attention becomes fee- 
ble and wavering, imagination chilled, curio- 
ſity no longer excited, the memory confuſed, 
and every faculty of the mind weighed down 
by an oppreſſive languor. Splendid talents, 
elegant accompliſhments, and polite acquire 
ments, are alike of no avail: piety within, 
and kindneſs from without, are all that re- 
main to us. The ſenſe of an entire dependance 
upon the tenderneſs of others, renders the 
mind moſt acutely ſenſible of neglect, and 
moſt feelingly ſuſceptible of pleaſure from 
every teſtimony of affection. 


The period of a parent's ſickneſs or infir- 
mity, is therefore a period, every moment of 
which is productive of occaſion for the exer- 
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eiſe of filial ſympathy, which is no leſs gra- 
tifying to a tender and feeling mind, than 
acceptable and falutary to the ſinking ſpirits 
of the helpleſs fufferer. Surely there is in the 
_ compaſſionate eye of pitying tenderneſs, a 
healing power that is not to be found in me- 
dicine. Hard, indeed, is the lot of thoſe who 
are reduced to ſtruggle with ſickneſs, infir- 
mity, and age, without the preſence of ſome _ 
object dear to the heart, who may by ſooth- 
ing kindneſs leſſen their affliction : for there 
are few ſo far above, or fo far below the feel- 
ings of humanity, as not to look for ſome 
friend, on whom in the pangs of diſeaſe 
to lean for conſolation. And it is natural to 
ſuppoſe, that in ſuch moments the hopes of 
a ſuffering parent will be turned towards an 
obliged and deſerving child. Should even a 
child in the days of thoughtleſſneſs and diſſi- 
pation, have been ever ſo guilty of neglect, 
yet now, while labouring under fickneſs and 
infirmity, a parent has a juſt right to expect 
that principle ſhall riſe ſuperior to levity, that 
compaſſion will be awakened, and gratitude 
revived at fight of her ſorrows, that her laſt 
anguiſhes ſhall be ſoftened: by tender atten- 
tions, and that ſhe may caſt on her repentant 
child the laſt glance of her _ eyes, am 
hn pings * a n 
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In ſuch expectations, it is painful to be- 
lieve that any, even the worſt of parents, 
ſhould ever be diſappointed. Yet, among 
thoſe who die in the faſhionable circles of the 
metropolis, how many muſt be ſo? How of- 
ten does the intoxication of pleaſure ſupplant 
a parent in a child's affections! Does not 
faſhion daily uſurp the rights of nature, and 
diſſipation ſink in oblivion the renembrance 
of the deareſt claims? 


Is there then no ſource of comfort left 
on. earth for thoſe who, labouring through 
the decline of life, feel a ſolicitude for the 
conſoling attendance of their progeny, hardly 
leſs urgent than nature would ſuffer, were the 
nouriſhment neceſſary to exiſtence withheld? 
Muſt claims the moſt ſacred be made but to 
incur neglect? Muſt hopes which ariſe from 
fondneſs, be formed only to be killed by diſ- 
appointment? There may ſtill a reſource be 
found amid theſe mortifications: a ſecond 
generation is riſing : the grandaughters can- 
not yet be pre-occupied by the duties of 
faſhion; they are not yet the ſlaves of diſſipa- 
tion; they have leiſure to furniſh ſome of 
thoſe conſolations which a mother's unremit- 
ting engagements deny her-the opportunity 
of ſupplying: their natural gaiety may chear 
the gloom of ſolitude, their vivacity and fond 
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affiduity lighten the weary mind of its laſſi- 


tude, and ſooth the heavy grad. 41-4 
and pain. 


Shall that age which ſees its youth renewed 
in its grandchildren, be denied the enjoyment 
of their ſociety? Can there be any impedi- 
ments to ſo dear and juſt a pleaſure? Alas! 
there are impediments, raiſed even by her 
whoſe perſonal attention to a parent ought 
to prevent the want of any other gratification, 
She deems it too heavy a taſk for young peo- 
ple to ſpend a few hours of each day in the 
joyleſs company of an infirm old woman. 
Fhe mother, the gay, the giddy votary of 
Pleaſure, has herſelf too great a dread of ſuch 
ſociety, and too much tenderneſs for her off- 
ſpring, to think ſuch a puniſhment _ part 
of their . 


But beware, ye unthinking parents, how 
you inculcate ſuch a leſſon of inhumanity. 
How will your aching hearts accuſe and con- 
demn you, when the conduct it teaches, re- 
coils upon yourſelves? Vainly then, ſhall ye 
regret, having furniſhed a plea for inſenſibility, 
and ſupplied ſelfiſhneſswitha ſhield to cover it 
from ſhame. Beſides the impolicy of ſuch a 
leſſon, the notions on which it is founded are 
| nothing leſs than true. | 
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Youth never finds dullneſs where it has 


exerciſe for its feelings; and every tender and 
generous ſenſation is rouſed by a conſciouſ- 


neſs of power to communicate relief to the 


ſufferings of a perſon who is at once the ob- 
ject of pity, reſpect, and affection. 


Let us imagine for a moment, an aged fe- 
male ſurrounded by her grandchildren, who 
are aſſembled purpoſely to contribute to her 
amuſement: how will they be elated by the 
flattering idea of being able to communicate 
pleaſure to a ſuperior? How melted into ten- 
derneſs by the ſufferings and the fondneſs of 
that ſuperior? How will the countenance of 
the ſufferer be brightened by the complacency 
and ſatisfaction which will tranquillize her 
mind? She will liſten to their little narra- 
tives, and lively fallies of imagination, with 
the delight of partial fondneſs: their emula- 
tion to win her attention, and to engroſs her 
notice, will ſooth, while it diverts her: in her 
deſire to gratify each little candidate ambi- 
tious of her favour, ſhe forgets her ſorrows, 
and catches from the objects before her an 
intermiſſion of ſuffering, that ſeems an earneſt 


of returning health. 


Can the ſuſceptible mind of youth, ever 
reſponſive to the touch of joy, remain un- 
L 4 
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moved at circumſtances ſo agreeable to its 
feelings? Will it not behold the gliſtening 
eye, and tender ſmile of her whom it delights, 
with the triumph of ſelf-applauſe on the happy 
fucceſs of its endeavours to pleaſe? Will not 
the warm glow of gratified benevolence be 
awakened in the unperverted mind of youth, 
on feeling itſelf capable of effacing the cha- 
racers of ſorrow, that pain or diſappointment 
had impreſſed on the revered face of age? And 

can any one doubt, whether minds thus ele- 
vated by the confciouſneſs of power to do 
good, thus expanded by the ſucceſs of their 
endeavours, will be at the ſame time ſoftened, 
refined, and improved? What is it then that 
parents fear in ſubmitting their daughters to 
perform the kind offices of dutĩful tenderneſs ? 
Do they fear too early an exerciſe of thoſe 
feelings which principally dignify human na- 
ture; which are the ſprings of every ſocial 
virtue, and the pureſt ſources of all the reci- 
procal bleſſings of life? Theſe are not their 
fears, tis the dread of depreſſing the ſpirits 
of their children, and leſſening their vivacity. 
If ſo; the fear then is void of foundation, 
though the hearts that entertain it be not 
void of inſenſibility. Let the grounds of this 
formidable apprehenſion be ſtated, by exa- 
mining the mind of an ingenuous girl who 
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js neither corrupted by vanity, nor hardened 
by the pride of adventitious ſuperiority. - 
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If ſuch a one were aſked, wherein of the 
two occupations ſhe found herſelf happieſt, 
whether in adminiſtering comfort to a ſick 
grandmother, or in fauntering round her mo- 
ther's drawing-room, looking on card-tables, 
or liſtening to cold civilities and unmeaning 
compliments? I cannot doubt but it would 
be manifeſt from her anſwer, that the firſt had 
proved to her a ſource of pleaſurable gratifi- 
cation; and the laſt, however amuſing in the 
beginning, had generally ended in ſatiety and 


wearineſs. 


If I do not err in my concluſion on this 
deciſion, if youth could find pleaſure in ex- 
erciſes of benevolence and duty, why are they 
found irkſome by thoſe who having attained 
to maturity, muſt be ſuppoſed to perform 
them from higher motives, and to derive gra- 
tifications from them, to which younger minds 
muſt be ſtrangers? May not this ſeeming 
paradox be fairly ſolved, by acknowledging 
that habits of inceſſant diſſipation hearden the 
heart, and render it inaceſſible to delicate and 
elegant ſenſations? Is not ſuch a ſolution 
juſtified by obſerving the domeſtic conduct of 
many who are in ſuch habits? If the external 
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ſeeming differ from what paſſes within, ic 
were ſurely better to follow the Apoſtle, who 
admoniſhes, © to avoid the appearance of evil.” 
Appearances in this inſtance, conſtitute the 
grounds of my animadverſions: if they are 
falfe, ſtill we have a right to conſult them; 
and they too generally inform us, that the 
duties aſſigned to daughters by nature, when 
ſummoned into action, are indolently devolved 
upon the hireling attendant. In the giddy 

round of faſhionable toil, the daughter, in- 
deed, will ſnatch a few ſhort moments, to or- 
der that an experienced nurſe be provided to 
attend her parent, one who is qualified to ren- 
der her more uſeful ſervice in the laſt periods 
of her exiſtence, than could be expected from 
ſervants unuſed to ſuch attendance. But what 
ſort of conſolation can the poor languiſher 
derive from the cold offices of a perſon of this 
deſcription, familiar with, and hardened by 
the continual fight of ſufferings and of death? 
Can a daughter flatter herſelf with a hope of 
attentions, anxious and tender as thoſe which 
filial piety ſhould dictate, and which no other 
principle can keep alive, that ſentiments by 
whoſe influence ſhe herſelf is unmoved, ſhould 
ſoften the breaſt of a mercenary ſtranger ? 
One of thoſe poor women whom poverty 
compels for pecuniary emolument to ſeek the 
reſidence of pain, and contemplate the miſe- 
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ries of their fellow-creatures, as the medium 
of their profits? Habituated as ſuch people 
are to behold the progreſs and pangs of every 
diſeaſe, they muſt needs be impenetrable to 
ſympathy or to pity. Are they not in ſcenes 
that wring the heart of ſenſibility without af. 
fecting their own? Are not theſe very ſcenes 
an aſylum to them from indigence? Is it not 
to be ſuppoſed, that haraſſed as they are by 
want, and lively as muſt be their ſenſe of rhe 
ſorrows concomitant on diſtreſs, they will 
look upon the anguiſh that nature ſuffers in 
the graſp of death, as an evil leſs to be la- 
mented than many of thoſe which are annexed 
to the condition of penury ? Indifference then 
is not to be imputed as a fault to theſe nurſes: 
it is no more a defect in them, than firmneſs 
is an imperfection in the ſurgeon, who, with 
unſhaking hand, applies the agonizing knife 
to the wretch who faints under the pain it in- 
flicts. But, as neceſſity alone can oblige us 
to ſubmit to the operations of ſurgery, no- 
thing leſs than neceſſity ſhould compel us to 
reſign a friend, and the beſt of all friends; a 
parent, to the unſympathizing ſervice of a 
common nurſe. Such a one, the thoughtleſs 
daughter might obſerve, would be ever obſe- 
quious to her mother's will: ſhe would ren- 
der prompt obedience to all her commands, 
or take care they ſhould be executed by her 
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ſervants: from her experience, ſhe muſt be 
beſt able to direct how relief may be moſt ef- 
fectually adminiſtered to the ſufferings of a 
patient, and more cannot be expected. True 
it is, a hireling ſtranger cannot do more ; 
money was not made to purchaſe the thouſand 
nameleſs, but ineſtimable kindnefſes which 
riſe involuntarily from tender friendſhip and 
affectionate gratitude. Yet they alone can 
fatisfy the demands of a throbbing heart which 
pants for that firſt of comforts, pitying ſym- 
pathy.. Theſe are wants the nurſe cannot 
comprehend : they are wants which cannot 
be relieved, but by the beloved object who is 
alone competent to remove them. 4 


In every heart, but that of a parent, the pain 
of ſlighted affection finds its cure in its cauſe. 
Unhappily that boſom, to whoſe peace the 
cold averted glance of frozen kindneſs is moſt 
cruelly fatal, knows not in the caſe of a child's 
neglect, the relief which attending circum- 
ſtances can yield to leſs poignant ſorrows : 
the bleeding wounds of an injured parent, can 
only be healed by lenient applications ; they 
cannot be ſeared with cauſtics. Religion alone, 
thanks to the father of mercy, has power to 
aſſuage the anguiſh of every wrong: conſola- 
tions may be drawn from that inexhauſtible 
ſource of comfort, to ſooth and to ſupport a 
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ſpirit broken by filial ingratitude : : this is the 
univerſal reſource, as well as the penance of 
afflictions. But in the ſuppoſed inſtance its 
effects will not be more than a ſad ſerenity, a 
mournful patience, that weeps while it bends 
with deep ſubmiſſion to the will of God. 


But for the contempt of duty, the renun- 
ciation of feelings inſeparable from the obli- 
gations of humanity, what can a daughter 
plead in her excuſe? 


There is not, I believe, any folly, however 
glaring to unprejudiced obſervers, for which 
its friends cannot fabricate a veil of illuſive 
colouring to impoſe on reaſon, and ſhroud 
their darling from the reproofs of conſcience. 
There is no fault, however heinous, for which 
thoſe who commit it, have not ſome plauſible 
pretence, that affords a ready ſubterfuge from 
the ſting of ſhame: for in ſelf-love there is a 
ſophiſtry ſo fallacious, and ſo inſidious, that 
it can impoſe filence on conſcience, and ex- 
tract food for vanity, from actions not only 
of an equivocal, but ſometimes even of a cri- 
minal nature. Deceived by this enemy of all 
truth, a daughter, under whoſe neglect a pa- 
rent had declined and died, may poſſibly be- 
lieve herſelf innocent and faultleſs: for her 


neglect may not have extended to a total for- 
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getfulneſs of her mother; ſhe may have fre- 
quently beſtowed upon her the languid hour 
that has preceded the appointed moment of 
reſort to gayer ſcenes; and ſhe may flatter 
herſelf, that by thefe, and fuch like ſacrifices, 
-ſhe has fulfilled her duty, diſcharged her debt 
of gratitude, and balanced the long account 
of filial obligations. 


Others there are who perſuade themſelves, 
that nature has formed them of materials too 
fine or too fragile to bear fatigue : the weak- 
neſs of their frames, and the tenderneſs of 
their feelings, are inſuperable impediments 
to their attendance on a ſuffering friend; for- 
getting that the compliance with faſhion (from 
which no motives can deter them) impoſes 
the moſt unremitting toil that can be exacted 
by a tyrant from a ſlave, far greater than is 
required by either duty or friendſhip. 


Let us not regard then as other than the 
cant of affectation, the pretences of thoſe who 
plead the tenderneſs of ſenſibility in excuſe 
for cruelty, and alledge delicacy of conſtitu- 
tion to vindicate the ſacrifice of duty to the 
fatigue of diſſipation. Surely that timidity 
cannot be entitled to excuſe, which teaches 
benevolence to fly from the relief of another's 
ſorrow, that repreſſes the emotions of nature, 
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and ſilences gratitude, by pleading danger to 
perſonal eaſe, and loſs of pleaſure and amuſe- 
ment. When feelings implanted by the au- 
thor of nature for the moſt beneficial purpo- 
ſes, are thus eradicated from the human boſom 
by baſe and ignominious pretences, what a 
perverſion muſt be wrought in the minds of 
- thoſe who admit of them? 


If it is a truth too evident for denial, that 
none but the inhuman refuſe to adminifter 
comfort to a fellow-creature, leſt the ſight of 
miſery might too deeply affect their own feel. 
ings, what are we to think of a daughter 
who leaves her parent to mourn in ſolitude 
under the preſſure of infirmity, ſickneſs, or 
ſorrow, from apprehenſions of too ſenſible a 
participation in her miſery? Can the eſcape 
the execration of every mind that melts with 
pity at another's grief, or glows with indig- 
nation at that cruel inſenſibility which would 
- aſſume the maſk of tenderneſs? 


And what can a perſon thus expoſed to 
' ſcorn and to abhorrence, find to ſupport her 
under ſo dreadful a mortification? Can ſhe 
reſort to the conſolations of religion? Can 
ſhe derive firmneſs from conſcious rectitude? 
Can ſhe retain the friendſhip of one virtuous 
individual ? No, religion has been forgotten, 
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rectitude ſacrificed to faſhion, and for friend. 
ſhip ſhe muſt: no longer hope. Can a mind 
inſenſible to filial affection deſerve any at- 
tachment? Can it preſume to claim tender. 
neſs, or to conciliate eſteem ? . How terrible 
a ſacrifice is that of duty to the folly and 
wickedneſs of the world! How poor a return 
does it make for the dereliction of thoſe laws 
and injunctions that are written by Heaven in 
the heart of man, and can only be effaced * | 

the vileſt perverſion of his nature ! 


— 


Believe me, my dear friend, when I aſſure 
you, that thoſe who have incurred the guilt I 
have been deſcribing, endure a wretchedneſs 
which may truly be ſtyled the worm that 
never dies: it preys upon them, inceſſantly 
during the remainder of their miſerable lives: 
however they may ſtrive to conceal their diſ- 
quietude, it breaks forth occaſionally ; and 
while it reminds others of its fatal cauſe, it 
aggravates their own ſufferings. As torments 
like theſe muſt be borne without acknow- 
ledgement, they are incapable of any allevia- 
tion produced by ſympathy; they adhere in- 
difſolubly to the guilty ſoul, and can only ter- 
minate with exiſtence. 


In the ſuppoſed caſes we have been conſi- 
dering, my dear friend, it has been preſumed, 
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that the daughter's matrimonial connections 
are ſuch, as do not remove her to a diſtance 
from her mother, or that they allow her to 
ſpend part of the year in London, where her 
mother may reſide at the ſame ſeaſon. In 
theſe circumſtances it is, that a parent's con- 
ſignment to a dreary or painful ſolitude, may 
be imputable to her child's neglect; and then 
only is it her fault. But caſes frequently. oc- 
cur, wherein the child may be united to one, 
whoſe ſituation may be remote from the coun- 
try habitation of his wife's parents, and whoſe 
fortune and engagements may not admit of 
annual viſits to the metropolis, : Hence a 
neceſſity may ariſe, that ſhall impoſe a ſepa- 
ration of mother and child, unwiſhed by both, 
but difagreeable to neither. The diſpenſa- 
tions of Providence are ever to be met with 
ſubmiſſion, and endured with patience. An 
abſence from friends the moſt! tenderly be- 
loved, is borne with chearful reſignation, 
while not embittered by the reflection, that 
coldneſs or unkindneſs was the cauſe. Where 
there is a mutual conviction of perfect attach- 
ment, many an hour of happineſs may be 
derived by one from the other, however diſ- 
tant the countries they inhabit, or however 
long the term of their ſeparation. Their ab- 
ſence will be to both a ſubje& of tender, but 
not painful regret : it is cauſed againſt their 
Vor. II, M 
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vill, and protracted contrary to their wiſhes ; 
but it is free from guilt, and therefore not 
afflicti ve to either. Opportunities for remov- 
ing it will be ſought with eagerneſs, and their 
re- union endeared by the moſt lively joys: in 
the mean time, circumſtances of neceſſity muſt 
be ever independant of cenſure. 


I will now beg leave to withdraw your at- 
tention from thoſe ſcenes in which it may 
be very long before you are engaged as an ac- 
tor, to the conſiderations of ſome minute 
_ particulars, which are more nearly connected 
vith your preſent ſituation ;- leſt, if I may uſe 
a ſimile, while we contemplate the diſtant 
proſpect, we ſhould overlook the briars and 
quickſands which may croſs our renn or 
1 Meng our oct. ** 


8 n wiſh is; my dear friend, 8 
againſt every ſpecies of evil that may poſſibly 
ariſe to annoy the reciprocal happineſs ſub- 
-fiſting between you and your parent. I am 
therefore induced to add to the length of this 
addreſs, by particularizing ſome habits, which, 
if they were to intrude upon you, would ren- 
der you, as a daughter, leſs amiable, and your 
mother conſequently leſs happy, than both 
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I have not the leaſt doubt, that in repre- 
ſenting to your imagination a poſſible con- 
tingency, wherein diſappointment, ſickneſa, 
or age, might have injured that equanimity, or 
ruffled that ſerenity of remper, which a daugh-" 
ter ſhould cheriſh in a mother, you feel firmly 
_ reſolved to ſacrifice every other pleaſure, to 
that of ſoothing her troubles, and ſoftening 
her ſorrows. May this amiable reſolution 
ever be maintained in its full force: but we 
muſt always remember, that it is eaſier to re- 
ſolve than to execute, as it is eaſier to adviſe 
than to act. Opportunities for arduous ex- 
ertions, occur but ſeldom to any one; but 
occaſions for the mild exerciſe of the leſſer 
virtues, are born of every moment. Theſe 
are now your own: ſeize them, ere they are 
paſſed. When they invite you to manifeſt 
your reſpect, your gratitude, or your affec- 
tion, to your mother, however trifling the 
means, think them not below your attention; 
the ſame occaſion may not return; the neglect 
of an opportunity ever incurs ſome degree of 
blame; you may give pain, or mortify affec- 
tion, by omitting a ſervice trivial, indeed, in 
its apparent conſequences, but as an expreſ- 
ſion of ſentiment, infinitely dear to the feel- 
ings of a parent: I have already noticed, that 
parental claims, however ſanctioned, are not 
generally regarded by thoſe who ſhould an- 
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ſwer them with all the reſpect to which they 
are entitled. This is a circumſtance which 
may be reaſonably deplored, ſince it muſt 
cauſe great and frequent deductions from the 
aggregate of human felicity. It is natural 
when we dehold an evil, to wiſh it were re- 
medied, and to inquire whence it proceeds: 
and hope the opinions I have ventured to 
ſorm on the evil above complained of, will 
contribute to excite your attention to the 
eauſes from which it flows, and to preſerve 
you ſrom their influence: Various inſtances 
of diſregard or indifference of children to pa- 
fents, have fallen under my obſervation. Some 
of them at the firſt view may appear very in- 
ſigni ficant; but have not eonſequences of the 
moſt ſerious importance; ariſen from circum- 
ſtances that have been thought too trifling to 
1 Ar eee | 
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The feſt infturce cha offers itſelf to my 
examinatien at this moment, will poſhbly 
ſeem à very remote cauſe, if any cauſe at all, 
of the coldneſs I have ſuppoſed to pervade the 
boſoms of young people towards their parents: 
but as it is prejudicial to the amity which 
might reſult from relative connections een 
mater, I cannot paſs it uhobſerved. 
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the preſent age, there is one, againſt which 
I cannot refrain from entering my proteſt. 
It is that which, if it have not" affixed the 
odium of vulgarity to all family parties, has 
certainly induced a pretty general opinion, 
that; thoſe who can enjoy them, are deficient 
in taſte, and too contracted for more exten- 
five engagements, or more brilliant ſociety. 
Hence thoſe minds which are implicitly go- 
verned by faſhion, become impreſſed with an 
idea, that attachment to the company of their 
relations, prevents their attaining to that re- 
finement in taſte and Knowledge of high life, 
which are only to be acquired in the more 
numerous and ſplendid circles. Perſons of 
this deſcription, would poſſibly be more diſ- 
concerted at being detected in a domeſtic cir- 
cle by a gay companion, than in being diſco- 
vered in any acts of immorality or licentiouſ- 
neſs; Young men in faſhionable liſe, are, I 
fear, too frequently ſufferers in their virtue 
and their happineſs, from a weak ſubmiſſion 
to theſe abſurd notions. Happily for the 
female ſex, faſhion is generally very tender of 
their reputations. The caprice which de- 
clares it unmeet for a young man to be ſeen 
in the {ame coach, in the ſame party at pub- 
lic places, or to inhabit the ſame houſe with 
his parents, is balanced in ſome meaſure, by 
one of ſtill more abſolute authority, which 
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forbids a young lady abroad, unattended by, 
her natural guardians, or a competent dele- 
gate of their right. But the daughters are 
not exempted from the mortification and in- 
conveniences ariſing from a brother's dread 
of running counter to the faſhion. The per- 
ſon who conceives that ridicule is annexed to 
any marked appearances of attachment to his 
family, will not poſſibly think the reality de- 


ſerves cultivation: and, as any feeling of that | 


kind (which may have prevailed before his 
mind- was perverted) might not be concealed 
without ſome trouble to himſelf, he will 
doubtleſs ſeek to diſſipate them by every 
means in his power. Thus the ſon will be 
loſt to his parents, and the brother to his ſiſ- 
ters: nor will the miſchief to be apprekended 
terminate here. 


Thoſe fiſters may ha ve been accuſtomed to 
regard the future repreſentative of their fa- 
mily, with a partiality that induced them to 
conniveat faults and imperfections. But how- 
ever amiable an indulgent temper may be, it 
will certainly produce ill effects when carried 
to exceſs: an object of admiration, however 
faulty, we are too ready to imitate. The ſiſ- 
ters on their fide may learn to conſider the 
attendance of a parent or of a relation on their 
pleaſures, as a circumſtance of needleſs for- 
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mality, which they may think better ſupplied, 
when they are accommodated by the ſociety 
of a perſon, whoſe rank, appearance, or con- 
nections, are more ſplendid than thoſe they 
can find at home. Theſe concluſions are 
hardly forced beyond what experience will 
juſtify : but is ſuch a ſyſtem favourable to the 
good order and reputation of a family? Is it 
not rather ominous of its deſtruction? And if 
ſo, is it not injurious to the happineſs of 


ſociety ? 


Do not, my dear friend, infer from theſe 
ſtrictures, that I conſider the tyes of blood as 
forming the only claims on affection. Rea- 
ſon, feeling, and experience, would all be ad- 
verſe to ſuch an opinion. Affection is a jewel 
of much higher price. It is a ſentiment of 
the mind (when unconnected with duty and 
gratitude) that can only be excited by excel- 
lence of endowments, adorned by ſweetneſs 
of manners, and individually endeared by per- 
ſonal kindneſs, I do not ſay, therefore, that 
every perſon who is a relation, is thereby qua- 
lified to be a friend. But as there is an equal 
chance that ſome of thoſe united to us by 
blood, may be calculated for our attachment, 
by a conformity of manners, and fimilitude of 
ſentiments, there can be no good reaſon for 
overlooking in our relations thoſe qualities 
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to reflects. that though the diſagreeable qua- 
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which we ſhould behold with complacency in 
a ſtranger. We ought to be particularly care- 
ful to do juſtice to the good character of thoſe 
with whom we are moſt. nearly connected, 
and moſt intimately acquainted. : Great cau- 
tion is neceſlary to avoid error in forming our 
_ judgement on the mexits of thoſe who are con- 
ſtantly under our obſervation: for, of ſuch 
we. ſee the faults in their worſt colours, un- 


pal liated and undiſguiſed. From the cloſe- 


neſs of our inſpection, the defects of the pic- 
ture are evident and ſtriking, and experience 
unfortunately proyes that we are leſs attentive 
to its beauties than its imperfections. Diſ- 
tance on the other hand is well known to ſof- 
ten the coarſeſt aſperities of objects placed at 
à remote point of view. We ought therefore 


lities of thoſe with whom we li ve, appear 


| more viſibly than thoſe of characters farther 


removed from our examination, we ſhould 
not thence conclude, that the former are leſs 
deſerving of our affection: and eſteem than 
the latter. Theſe being placed in the back 
ground of the proſpect, their failings appear 
but as ſhades to their meritorious qualifica- 
tions, or as ſpots are ſaid to be perceived on 
the ſurface of the ſun. ut though faults and 
errors are found in all men, we may rely with 

much more reaſonable confidence on the vir. 
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tues of thoſe perſons, whoſe boſoms are by 
conſtant inſpection neceſſarily laid open to 
our view, than of thoſe of whom our know- 
ledge is ſlight and uncertain. Thus, when we 
diſcover in our relations ſuch qualities as are 
entitled to our approbation (though tempered 
with the alloy of human frailty) ſurely. both 
duty and intereſt ſhould procure them our 
predilection. In this light, faſhion. is not a 
friend to our welfare, when it tends to diſ- 
courage and interdict the attachment of the 
different members of a family to each other. 
And ſuch is that faſhion which ſeems to for- 
bid their appearing in habits of intimacy. 


It is in the friendly intercourſe of domeſtic 
life, that the earlieſt opportunities muſt oc- 
cur of mutual kindneſs and mutual ſervice. 
Hence reciprocal good will improves into 
preference, and preference ripens into friend- 
ſhip. Thus the natural ſuſceptibility of the 
mind is preſerved by a reciprocation of kind 
offices, and benevolence is exerciſeg by a par- 
ticipation in the joys and ſorrows. of others. 
But the feelings which produce theſe habits, 
and foſter the happy diſpoſitions of nature, 
are not excited by any thing that occurs in 
the giddy circles of gay inſenſibility: the 
ſpirit of ſarcaſm and cenſoriouſneſs is clearly 
inimical to them. In the ſtruggles of envy 
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they are ſubdued, and utterly deſtroyed in the 
internal” perturbations raiſed by the ruinous 
viciſſitudes of play. Yet, if theſe feelings 
are not exerciſed, they are loſt. And where 
are they ſo likely to be kept awake and che- 
riſhed, as amidſt endearing kindneſſes and 
domeſtic ſriendſhip? Without theſe gentle 
calls upon the heart, the native principles of 
benevolence may lie for ever dormant, with- 
out employment, and without effect. The 

diminution of happineſs ſuffered individually 
from this artificial apathy, is great; but the 
the community at large are alſo loſers, by a 
negligence which annihilates feelings given as 
ſources of wide-ſpreading bleſſings. For be- 
nevolence is like a latent ſpark of fire, which, 
when fanned into action, ſpreads every mo- 
ment broader and broader, ſhedding as it ex- 
tends on every object within the verge of its 


influence, the comforts of its warmth, and 


the vivifying glow of its brightneſs. 


As the beſt part of terreſtrial felicity is com- 
priſed in the enjoyment of domeſtic union, 
and domeſtic amity, we ſhould warmly inſiſt 
on every circumſtance which appears favoura- 
ble to their preſervation, and no leſs forcibly 
object to every thing that ſeems impedimen- 
tal to bleſſings of ſuch importance. You 
will, therefore, my friend, be prepared to ſee 
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my ſubſequent remarks employed on ſubjects 
| ſeemingly of trivial import: but as theſe may 
tend to weaken, or to improve, the bonds of 
attachment between parents and children, you 
will not think the cauſes, however remote 
of ſuch conſequences, unworthy your conſide- 
ration. 


Many there are of good difpoſitions and 
ſound ſenſe, who, though convinced of the 
propriety of a parent's claims, and reſol ved 
upon rendering prompt obedience to their 
will in matters of importance, grow negligent 


of the leſſer attentions that characterize affec- 


tion, and remiſs where deference ought to be 
expreſſed, and reſpect manifeſted. - Satisfied 
with the integrity of their own minds, the 
principles of duty there fixed, and the purity 
of intention there formed, they careleſsly omit 
the teſtimonies due to their own rectitude. 


But how can the heart be known, unleſs it 
be allowed to reveal itſelf in manners and con- 
duct? The neglect of trifles cannot be juſti- 
fied, where the lighteſt of them may expreſs 
the kindeſt ſentiments, and excite the moſt 
agreeable feelings. An intention to comply 
with the will of another, where the trial may 
never be made, cannot be of advantage to 
any mind, but that wherein it is conceived. 
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Neither ſhould it be forgotten, that intended 
obedience is but ſmall compenſation for years, 
poſſibly. of oppoſition or neglect, nor that 
the merit of compliance may at laſt be de- 
ſtroyed by the manner of yielding it. 


There is a proud kind of indolence, ſome. 
times joined to qualities moſt highly eſtima- 
ble, which ſeems to demand juſtice to con- 
ſcious worth, without condeſcending to the 
leſſer acts of urbanity and kindneſs, that are 
reſiſtleſs claims on affection, even with little 
pretenſions to eſteem. Great qualities alone 
never engaged favour; nor do great ſervices 
excite gratitude when arrogantly rendered. 
If we wiſh to pleaſe others, we muſt ſeem 
pleaſed our ourſelves; and, therefore, \with- 
out. cultivating habits. of complacency and 
civility, we can never be amiable. | (| 


If we wiſh to oblige, we muſt think our. 
ſelves happy in the power of doing it: this 
ſentiment communicates to the countenance 
of a benefactor, the air of receiving, rather 
than of conferring a favour; and the ſenſe of 
obligation entertained by the perſon ſerved, 
is ever proportionate to the degree of delicacy 
manifeſted in the act. For there is often in 
the manner of rendering the moſt trivial kind- 
neſs, ſomewhat that affects and intereſts the 
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feelings infinitely more than do the moſt im- 
portant benefits, when beſtowed with an im- 
poſing, a ſupercilious, or an ungracious air. 
The indulgence then of a haughty exterior, is 
certainly impolitic ; and the aſſumption of it 
where it is not natural, is highly blameable. 
In the common intercourſe of ſociety, it makes 
enemies, and loſes friends: but in the retire. 
ments of domeſtic life, it deſtroys harmony, 
leſſens comfort, and chills affection. As theſe 
effects are deductions not only from indivi- 
dual, but alſo from ſocial happineſs, the re- 
moval of their cauſe, ſelf-partiality, becomes 


an object worthy the moſt ſtrenuous exertions 


of ſelf-denial. Be kindly affectioned one 
ce to another in brotherly love,“ ſays the great 
teacher of ſalvation. | If ſuch were our minds, 
our manners could not be other than amiable. 
For affection has in look and action, a lan- 
guage for its own expreſſion, that in ſome 
caſes, precludes the uſe of words, and tri- 
umphs over their utmoſt energy, by carrying 


to the heart conviction of its ſincerity. The 


characters of this language are almoſt inde- 
ſcribable; but my imagination offers at this 
moment ſome imperfect traits, as being the 
moſt definable expreſſions of an amiable ne 
affection to a geber ing parent. 


J ſee in ſuch a perſon an obſervant, but 
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unobtruding attention to promote a mother's 
pleaſure, adminiſter to her comfort, or con- 
tribute to her convenience, a glad alacrity in 
complying with her wiſhes, and executing her 
will, which is equally free from the officiouſ- 
neſs of oftentation, and the formal parade of 
affected zeal. To theſe active qualities are 
joined many paſſive virtues; whence ariſe 
habits the moſt acceptable and engaging. 
Among them will be a uniform deference, 

expreſſing the eſteem. of a liberal mind, not 
the ſervility of an abject one; a mild regard 
of admonition, and a lively gratitude for ad- 
vice, which ſpeak the reſpect of filial piety, 
and the ſenſibility of tender feelings. With 
mind and manners ſuch as theſe, I aſſociate 
the idea of a chearful and ingenuous counte- 
nance, forming altogether a charm of ſuch 
irreſiſtible power, as cannot fail. to (inſpire 
with delight a parent's boſom, and win re- 
gard from the leaſt intereſted obſerver. I 
have given you here a very imperfect outline 
of the amiable whole I would wiſh to deſcribe. 
Be yours, my friend, the honour and happi- 
neſs of finiſhing in your behaviour the defec- 
tive ſketch. Oh! that the picture which lives 
in my imagination were realized in every pa- 
rent and every child, Why it is not more 
generally ſo than at preſent, there is reaſon 
to ſuppoſe many cauſes may be aſſigned, Im- 
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pediments to the diſcharge of filial duties, 
may ſometimes ariſe from circumſtances: of 
Ration and character; but many of the diſ- 
agreeable occurrences in families may be moſt 
frequently deduced from the . temper of its 
members. That quality of the mind which 
is underſtood by temper, is not, perhaps, in 
any two individuals, preciſely the ſame: yet, 
though in all it is naturally different, in all 
it is capable of being rendered ſubſervient to 
reaſon and religion; and where there is mo- 
deſty enough to recognize the imperfections 
of ſelf, and ſenſe enough to deſire improve- 
ment, the reform will be eaſily effected. But 
confidence is natural to youth, and is almoſt 
univerſally at ſome period, and in ſome in- 
ſtances, an . impediment to the advancement 
of every individual in ſcience and in virtue. 
However, what it protracts it does not al- 
ways preclude. There is no natural poiſon 
unprovided with its antidote, no natural ill 
too great for cure. The mind moſt ſubject 
to haughtineſs or petulence, has ſtill the means 
of reſtraining the one, and calming the other. 
The remedy for ſuch tempers, may be found 
in the cultivation of that gentleneſs and pla- 
cidity of manners, which the goſpel recom- 
mends, and experience teaches to be moſt 
conducive even to our temporal intereſts. 


« Blefled,” ſays Chriſt, © are the meek, for 
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«they ſhall inherit the earth!“ The grace. 
ful mildneſs of deportment imparted by this 
virtue to its poſſeſſors, produces an influence 
over the minds of men, which is experiment. 
ally found almoft irreſiſtible, and proves an 

ample compenſation for the ſelf-denials and 
reſtraints that were neceſſary for the attain- 
ment of this moſt uſeful of all virtues for the 
purpoſes of good order in ſociety. | Where a 
ſeverity of diſpoſition is implanted 'in' the 

mind, and the feeds of meekneſs conſequent- 
ly but thinly ſown; we ſhould not too ſtrictly 
cenſure the caſual ebullitions of a temper that 
requires more than ordinary pains to be ſub. 
dued. Nor ſhould we be diſcouraged, though 
we find ourſelves ſubject in ag unguarded 

moment to loſe our compoſure, when we had 
believed it to be firmly eſtabliſhed. The 
ſlighteſt accident that wounds a darling folly, 
or ſhakes a favourite prejudice, may ſome- 
times diſcompoſe the beſt mind, and over. 
ſpread it with gloom, or inflame it with an- 
ger: but ſuch lapſes as theſe are ſoon reco- 

vered by returning reaſon, and may be con- 
| fidered at the worſt, as only ſo many ſteps 
1 back in the aſcent to virtue. | 


If it be neceſſary in every concern, and in 
every relation of life, to maintain a guard 
over our temper, it is much more effentially 
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ſo in the connection between parent and child; 
becauſe, there the ſtarts and irregularities of 
humour, muſt be attended with conſequen- 
ces peculiarly deſtructive to domeſtic peace. 
Thence it becomes particularly incumbent on 
a child, whoſe mind is liable to be ſurpriſed 
into feelings incompatible with duty and re- 
ſpect, ſtudiouſly to avoid denten rn 
tive of — effects; Fl | 


The — of. men are 3 more 
liable to be ruffled and diſordered by the mor- 
tifications incident to idle diſſipation, than 
any other cauſes; the mind is much oftener 
irritated by contention on ſubjects, in them- 
ſelves totally inſignificant, than by oppoſi- 
tion of ſentiment in matters of real import- 
ance. It might, indeed, be ſuppoſed, that 
contention between parent and child, was 
precluded by the nature of their connection: 
but if the latter be ſo far negligent of the re- 
ſpect that connection is calculated to impoſe, 
as to fall into the wordy petulence of argu- 
mentation, the ſenſe of inſulted dignity will 
mingle no ſmall degree of bitterneſs with 
that ſorrow which flows from wounded ten- 
derneſs. The child will generally filence an 
opponent. who ſuffers ſhame for the impro- 
priety of an oppoſition from that quarter, and 
will triumph probably in fancied victory: 

Vox. II. N 
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bet at what a price Bſuch victory purchaſed 
The peace of a friend, a benefactor, and pro- 
rector, is actificed to che fatisfaction of efta- 
blifhing a poſition, Which, whether certain 
br efroricous, may be of fittle or no conſe- 
quence. But ſuppoſing that the object of 
__difpute were eſſential, as a moral truth, or 
maxim of prudence, propriety, or politeneſs, 
yet, would ſuch a ſuppoſition juſtify petu- 
lence and wrangling? In ſuch caſes a mo- 
aſt defence of opinion will never be offen- 
five, becaufe it cannot indicate a want of re- 
ſpect, or coldneſs of aſſection: but the de- 
fire of felf-defence, and a determination to 
overcome, are very different in their nature, 
and alfo in their effects. The child who 
not mingle wich real for truth, the wurmt of 
difpurktion, leſt it ſhould render argument in- 
temperate, and oppoſition diſreſpectful. Per- 
fons advanced in life, have ſtrong prepoſſeſ- 
fions it favour of the mode of thinking to 
which they are habiruated; and admitting, 
chat in ſome this runs to an exceſs which de- 
ferves the name of obſtinacyy yet; ought itz 
to be regarded with the indulgence due to 
every inſtirmity of age? in à parent it has a 
claim to refpe&, as well as to indulgence: But 
independent of this conſideration p there ace 
many others timt ſhould produce a deference 
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to the parent's opinions, or at [eaſt a forbear- 
ance to- controvert what does not meet with 
acquieſcence. For it is ſome what in favour 
of the opinions of thoſe older than ourſelves, 
that they are founded on a perſuaſion eſta- 
dliſhed by time: and ſurely ſome degree of 
reſpect is due to ideas that have been upheld 
long before a child could poſſeſs the faculty 
of reaſoning upon them. Is it meet, there- 
fore, that they who have ſo long (cheriſhed 
them, ſhould implicitly exchange them for 
the precipitate concluſions of preſumptuous 
youth? There is apparently; at. leaſt, an equal 
chance of there being as much truth in the 
deciſions chat have held for years, and have 
the ſanction of time, as in thoſe that claim 
the ſuperiority: of genius and improvement 
over theſe ſlow teachers of vulgar knowledge : 
or, were it otherwiſe, yet being the baſis of 
a Parent's opinion, it would certainly become 
the modeſty. of youth, to leave unqueſtioned 
thoſe. poſitions 1 u ee too much 


e e 
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well as duty: for even to the ſpectator, who 

has no particular bias of favour or affection 

to Zither party, the vexatious contradiction 

of a child, exerciſed againſt a parent's ſenti- 

e productive of great diſguſt: and if 
N 2 
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ſuch be its effects on an indifferent obſerver, 
how muſt they be felt in a boſom which is at 
once pained and mortified by the oppoſition 
it meets from a beloved object? Strange in- 
fatuat ion! deſpicable perverſeneſs! can a mind 
not totally diveſted of inſenſibility, figure to 
itſelf a ſatisfaction half ſo gratifying, as that 
which muſt reſult from the conſciouſneſs of 
having ſacrificed an unwarrantable deſire of 


pre-eminence to a ſenſe of duty? Were a 


child ever ſo intimately conſcious of being 
fupported by truth, yet, what is the triumph 
obtained by argument, when a parent's heart 
is diſquieted? Were it not better to yield 
even to caprice, than to glory in ſa unnatural 
a victory? For true filial affection. will regard 
with tender pity even the caprices of a parent, 
foured perhaps by diſappeintment, rendered 
captious by the infirmities of age, and har- 
raſſed by pain, ſickneſs, or ſorrow. Silence 
is at moſt but a coſtleſs tribute of reſpect; 
and reſpect from youth to age, is not only 
preſcribed by the univerſal inſtitutes of civi- 
lity, but ſtrongly inſiſted upon in the ſacred 
writings, as an injunction founded upon, and 
ſtrictly allied with, the reverence of the Deity, 
t Thou: ſhalt riſe up before the hoary head, 

c and honour bee of old men, 2 ws 
* the Lord * Gee Hi 
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Ifaiah in denouncing - vengeance againſt 


Jeruſalem, enumerates among the evils that 
ſhould- occur to the Jews, „the child's be- 


having himſelf proudly againſt the antient.T 


If age be in itſelf thus reſpectable, how pe- 
culiarly is it intitled to deference in the per- 
fon of a friend, a guide, a protector, a bene- 
factor, or to ſum all in one word, a parent? 


From the aggregate of evidence in favour 
of the reſpect due to age, it appears incum- 
bent on every one, to preſerve it in their own 
minds, from every thing that can impair. its 
energy. Hence it is adviſable in all young 
people, -particularly thoſe; who poſſeſs the 
bleſſing of retaining the authors of their being, 
to form to themſelves a ſyſtem of conduct, 
which ſhall hold them equally diftant from 
undue familiarity on one hand, and ceremo- 
nious indifference on the other. Though 


practice ſeldom. riſes to the perfection attain- 


able in theory, yet the eſtabliſhment of certain 
rules, is furniſhing the mind with a compaſs, 
which, if not fully ſufficient to hold it in a 
right courſe, yet by pointing out the degree 
of its deviation, will conſtantly incite it to 
regain its due direction, and by redoubled 
diligence to compenſate for its wanderings. 
Children ſhould be attentive to their beha- 
viour in what relates to their parents, not 


* 


only in their preſence, but alſo in their ab- 
fence: the firfl is dictated by a regard to the 
peace of a parent; the laſt is preſcribed by a 
conſideration of the effect which contrary 
: OMP IPA ys") e 1 


8 weeds dy de age a 
coliftielvey — or a taſte for ridicule, at 
the expence of a parent. Much more amiable 


in the eyes of others, and much miore ſatis- | 


factory to one ſelf, were an affectionate endea- 
vour to cover, or excuſe their foibles and in- 
firmities. Never to ſpeak of them but in 
terms of reſpe&, is the ſureſt means of guard- 
ing againſt the intruſion of ſentiments adverſe 
to that conſideration, which is ſo indifpenſa- 
bly their due. I am perſuaded, people may 
ralk themſelves into contempt of perſons and 
things, the moſt highly deſerving of reve- 
rence. The mind is often influenced by the 
tongue which it ought to govern. The in- 
ſtances of ſuch perverſion of natural order 
are every where maniſeſt. The imagination 
is often impreſſed with terror; while the 
tongue relates ſtories of horrid and tragic ca- 
taſtrophes, which it is eonvincedare fabulous, 


A perſon who iffects to ſpelk tightly on fa 
cred ſubjects, ſoon acquires = habit of think. 
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On this principle, it is, that I object to a 
growing cuſlom (as yet, indeed, far from ge · 
neral in its influence) of ſuppreſſing the forms 
by which the tyes of nature are expreſſed and 
acknowledged. The blended merit of polite- 
neſs and affection, every one feels and con- 
feſſes; then why ſhould an arbitrary caprice 
be allowed to ſtrike out of their vocabulary, 
yoxds that are friendly to the preſervation of 
reciprocal attachment? I do not mean to 
plead the recall of that baniſhed exile, couſin, 
nor to vindicate its extenſive application in 
thoſe times, when it was uſed to recognize the 
tyes of conſanguinity through half-a-dozen 
ſucceſſive generations: though even on this 
ground there is room for argument. It is in 
the. nearer relative connections that I am at 
a loſs to conceive what poſſible advantages 
can be expected to accrue from ſubſtituting 
thoſe ceremonious epithets, which have been 
judiciouſly eſtabliſhed, as appendages of rank, 
and barriers to vulgar familiarity, to ſuch as 
expreſs thoſe relations. Uncles and aunts, 
for inſtance, ſeem to be haſtening dawn the 
ſtream of oblivion after the exploded couſin. 
Father and mother are not yet exploded; but 
it is. to be feared, they alſo may ſuffer baniſh- 
ment from polite ſociety. It is not impoſſi- 
ble, that the faſtidiouſneſs of faſhion ſhould 
take exception at any terms which are as fami- 
N 4 
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liar to the poor as to the rich, and uſed Alike 
in the cottage and the palace. The firſt ſtep 
to this revolution is made by parents them- 
ſelves, who always defignate their children 
by ſuch titles, or annex to their names ſuch 
epithets, as belong to the ſtation they hold in 
ſociety. Will not children ſollow an exath- 
ple ſo ſanctioned? Will the young be willing 
to appear with leſs faſhionable indifference 
upon their entrance on the ſtage, than is dif- 
played by thoſe who are retiring from it? If 
the mother bluſh to pronounce the endearing 
name of daughter, will not the child in like 
manner, ſuppreſs the appellation, with which 
habit, from early infancy, had aſſociated ideas 
of love, gratitude, and reſpect? Good hreed- 
ing is ill replaced by ceremony, eſpecially, 
when this contradicts the inclinations of na- 
ture. Where theſe are conſiſtent with filial 
ſentiments, to ſubſtitute mere politeneſs in 
their ſtead, is abſurdity and affection: 
conceals what when ſeen, muſt excite the 2 
agreeable ſentiments, and is abſolutely like 
wearing a maſk over a beautiful face. Why 
ſhould a mother or a child, when ſenſible of 
the value of their tender relation to each 
other, diſguiſe-that ſenſibility under the cere- 
monious coldneſs of common acquaintance? 
I can ſee no reaſon for ſuch a ſimulation; but 
I feel many that are abſolutely againſt it. 
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Firft, if the maſk be not worn by mutual con- 
vention, its chilling afpe&t muſt alarm that 
mind which, it may be preſumed, has the 
greateſt ſenſibility. Secondly, if it be aſ- 
ſumed by conſent of the parties, and perfect 
underftanding of each other's motives, the 
evil to be apprehended, is, that the indiffe- 
rence they mean to counterfeit, ſhould in time 
be realized; and habits of affectation become 
habits of inſenſibility. Should the proſcrip- 
tion of words which characterize natural affi- 
nity, become general, you, my friend, would 
not, I think, deny your countenance to the 
poor exiles of a tyrannic faſhion. I am in- 

clined to give to faſhion as wide a dominion 
as can be allowed her, without treſpaſſing on 
the rights of nature and reaſon: but I cannot 
wiſh to ſee her uſurp univerſal empire. To 
her direction be ſubmitted the eſtabliſhment 
of the houſehold, equipage, and drefs, of thoſe 
who are born to move within the circle of her 
influence: let her regulate the time and man- 
ner of paying and receiving the cuſtomary 
dues of polite intercourſe, and determine the 
reſpective merit and pre- eminence of public 
amuſements: theſe things, and their etcete- 
ras, cannot come under the juriſdiction of 
wiſdom and ſentiment: to comply, therefore, 
with the uſage” of the world, as far as is con- 
ſiſtent with ſtation and circumſtances, is not 


ds innocent; * meritorious than to 
oppoſe it. Diſſenters from cuſtom, who can 
aſſign no valid reaſon for their diſſent, betray 
too much of the ſources of diſcontent, or the 
Pride of ſingularity, to deſerve praiſe, or en- 
gage imitation. You will, I truſt, conform 
to faſhion in every thing that is perfectly in- 
nocent, and compatible with reaſon; but you 
will not allow her any influence over your 


mind. You will tenaciouſly guard the liberty 


to feel the juſt ſenſations of nature, and to 
uſe the language by which thoſe feelings are 
expreſſed. A mind of quick ſenſibility is 
awake even to verbal diſtinctions, ever ſcru- 
pulouſly nice in its choice of words that are 
expreſſive of ſentiment, conſcientiouſly averſe 
to uſe thoſe which convey too much, and 
hardly leſs reluctant. to adopt the mere ſtyle 
of compliment, where affection is engaged, 
reverence due, or gratitude claimed. Should 
ſuch amind, in compliance with faſhion, ſub- 
mit to baniſh thoſe long-eſtabliſhed and well- 
founded diſcriminations in ſpeech that mark 
our deareſt attachments, it is much to be 
doubted whether ſentiments of the higheſt 
value might not be involved in their de- 
ſtruction. 


It is now more than time that I ſhould 
bring this ſubje& to a concluſion, Aſter fa- 
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vouring me, my dear friend, with your at- 
tention through ſo many pages, it only re- 
mains that I ſhould cloſe this, my laſt addreſs, 
by expreſſing my fervent wiſhes for the con- 
tinuation of the felicity you now enjoy in the 
ſociety of your loving parent. May you em- 
brace with pleaſure and alacrity, every oppor- 
tunity of manifeſting your attachment: and 
when it ſhall pleaſe Almighty God finally to 
terminate her mortal probation, may your 
ſorrow for her loſs be ſoftened, by recollect- 
ing that ſhe carried with her that higheſt of 
all maternal bleſſings, the ſatisfaction of hav. ' 
ing experienced to her laſt moments, that af- 
fection, that obedience, that unbounded love 
and veneration, which is the nobleſt praiſe of 
3 woreny and dutiful child. | 
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Pao niere my young friend, ariſe 
ſome of the moſt amiable virtues that adorn 
human nature. Theſe virtues are patience, for- 
titude, content, and charity. Thereare inſtan- 
ces, indeed, of the three firſt havinga din 
many who could not be ſuppoſed topoſſeſs very 
humble ſpirits. But theſe inſtances do not in 
any degree affect my poſition; becauſe J hardly 
think it poſſible theſe virtues reach that per- 
fection in ſuch minds, as they viſibly attain 
to, where their foundation is laid in the ra- 
tional and dignified humility of Chriſt. _ I 
have ever obſerved the. patience. of the 
proud was rather a diſdain of complaint, than 


that reſigned and quiet ſubmiſſion to ſuffer- 


ings, which is derived from the goſpel. Their 


fortitude appeared rather a ſhame of being 


overcome, than the effort of an unbroken 
ſpirit, that meets misfortune with courage, in 
confidence of future reward; and their con- 
tent ſeemed a ſullen bending to neceſſity, with 
nothing of that chearful and willing acquieſ- 
cence, which tranquillizes the mind that is 
ſenſible of the inſignificance of thoſe things 
it ſought after, and convinced it has as much 
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as it deſerves. Should your obſervation have 
produced any ſeeming praofs to the contrary of 
what I have advanced, yet, I am confident to 
affirm, however the three firſt qualities in queſ- 
tion may have ſupported their credit, though 
deſtitute of humility, yer, that charity never 
extended to thoſe nameleſs beauties and bleſ- 
fings, which are 1ts natural productions, when 
under the influence of pride. I do not confine 


ing: to that very little minds are equal. In 
order to render giving a virtue, it ſhould be 
accompanied by the higheſt qualities of na- 
ture and religion. But I ſhall refer the de- 
feription-of charity in its enlarged and com- 
prehenſive ſenſe, to a latter part of this ad- 
dreſs, after having ſpoken on patience, forti- 
tude, and content: to the firſt I aer 

— oped UII ten 

s 5 

Nathing is enen with dat. 
fering is inevitably the lot of man. The Stoic 
philoſophers, while they denied pain to be 
an eil, acknowledged that pain ſubfifted; 
and the diſciples of Epicure, who ſought plea- 
fure with ſuch aſſiduity, ſtill owned the exiſ- 
rence of ſomething oppoſite to the object of 
their purſuit, which they feared and fled: 
Endleſs were the diſputes to ſupport or <vn- 


eine denen of riieſe- different. docs; and 
2 


l 


— 


my idea of charity to the mere habit of giv- | 
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many the inveſtigations to diſcover the cauſe 
of the viſible prevalence of evil. But. the 
moſt animated exertions of mere human abi. 
lity were vain; and the light of reafon, which 
| broke in ſhort flaſhes of ſplendid brightneſs 
from a'few Heathens of uncommon ſagacity, 
ferved but to render more viſible the horror 
of that darkneſs which hung over the minds 
of the Gentile' world. Evil was ſeen,” was 
felt univerſally; but its cauſe was only con- 
jectured, and irs cure remained enveloped in 
impenetrable myſtery, until it pleaſed Al. 
mighty God to ſend upon the earth a great 
and ſhining light, which diſſipated the dark- 
neſs of the ſhadow of death, and gave mortals 
to know (as far as it was good that they ſhould 
know) the ſecrets of Heaven. Chriſt at once 
revealed the cauſe and the end of the ſufferings 
of humanity, ſhewing the one to be in its 
corruption, the other to be in its amendment 
and preparation for à higher ſtate of being. 
He does not, in fallacious ſtrain of 'argumen- 
tation, tell us that pain is not pain, or that 
the ſenſe of it can be drowned in the delirium 
of voluptuous pleaſure; but he teaches us, 
that the fraitry of our nature, and the cor- 
ruptions of our minds, lead us to ſin, and 
thence ariſts a neceſſity of ſuffering; which is 
inflicbed or permitted by the appointment and 
ꝶ6m— — 
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from evil, and fit us for an eternity of bliſs; 
thus giving us in the cauſe of our griefs, a 
motiye for their endurance. He aſſures us, it 
is. true, that our. preſent exiſtence , is but a 
ſtate, of probation, and its ſufferings, a mild 
and ſalutary diſcipline, in which we are.exer- 
ciſed for our good; yet, does he not leave us 
with the melancholy certainty of. ſorrow for 
our lot, but teaches us patience, as the means 
of ſoſtening our trials, and inſuring the higheſt 
bleſſings, as their reward hereafter. Nor was 
it by precept only that he taught us how we 
ought to ſuffer, but he added the perſuaſion 
of his own great example: for having con- 
deſcended to take upon him our nature, he 
ſubmitted to its keeneſt afflictions, and be- 
came a — of unn for us to imitate. 


muſt ſuffer, neglect to late. a diſpoſition 
to ſuffer, well? Or can. any of us be | ſo 
infatuated, as to flumber on in a belief, that 
we alone are exempted from the common lot 
of humanity, till the ſtorm burſting on our 
heads, ſhall wake us to anguiſh, unprepared 
to endure its violence? Is this to reap the 
benefits of his ſuffering and death, who lived 
and died to teach us the way of eyerlaſting 
life? . You would think a perſon fooliſh, who 
ſet out on a journey, careleſs to guard againſt 
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the contingencies of roads and robbers, or the 
viciſſitudes of weather: and is this kind of 
improvidence more diſgraceful to common 
ſenſe, than that-which neglects to prepare the 
mind for the day of affliction, is diſgraceful 
to the profeſſor of Chriſtianity? Let us ſup- 
Poſe it were poſſible to be ſecure from any 
-great calamity ; that you ſhould never ſee the 
deareſt object of your affections deſcend to the 
grave, when you thought it yours for a length 

of years; ſuppoſe diſappointment ſhould never 
croſs your views, and cut off your brighteſt 
proſpects of earthly bliſs; ſuppoſe yourſelf 
exempted: from the torture of every excrutiat- 
ing diſeaſe: yet, after all this has been ſup- 
poſed, there remain in the world evils enow, 
to which we are obnoxious, to prove the ne- 
ceſſity of patience; The imagination alone 
of an impatient perſon, will furniſh ills to 
ſour the happieft circumſtances, and cloud 
the faireſt fortune. Think you, becauſe your 

path appears with flowers ſmoothly ſpread, 
that no thorns are hid beneath? If ſuch be 
your expectation, their ſlighteſt touch ſhall 
render every blefling vain; Where an impa- 
tient ſpirit reſides, the leaſt aſperity irritates 
and inflames, and every pleaſurable ſenſe is 
frequently loſt in a momentary frenzy; But 
remember, that to deprive ourſelves through 
* of the bleſſings beſtowed upon us 

. II. 0 


tue may be as attractive of regard, its higheſt 
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by Providence, argues not only imbecility, 
but, what is 3 W 
ene An 


W n 
Shich I cannot deſcribe ſo well as you will 


learn and perceive it-in your commerce with _ 


the world, and by attending to your own ſen- 
ſations. I think you will be convinced from 
obſervation, that of all the paſſive virtues, it 

s that which obtains moſt reſpect from the 

wiſe and good: even the ſlighteſt provoca- 
tion that is borne with patience, reflects on the 
uffereradignity, that riſes inproportion tothe 
magnitude of the offence. You will perceive 
an air of elevation in a modeſt poſſeſſion of 
one elf, that is ſure to attract eſteem from its 
beholders. But, however valuable this vir- 


importance is felt in the heart of its poſſeſſor; 
-For there is in the ſenſations of anger and re- 
ſentment ſomething ſo comfortleſs, and in 
thoſe ariſing from a conſcious forbearance, a 
pleaſure fo foothing and impreſſive, that 
alone, it -proves ſufficient reward to a mild 
and placid diſpoſition, by the internal ſe- 
xenity which it produces. Employ then, 
my dear friend, all your aſſiduity to enrich 
your mind with this ſovereign balm, this uni- 
verſal panacea: its uſes in proſerity are greats 


but ſhould adverſity overtake you without it, 
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your ſufferings will be aggravated; and the 
advantages derivable from them loſt. Great“ 
ſays the Scripture; e ig your reward, if, by 
«© patience in well doing, ye perſevere unto 


the end.” But what will be the conſe. 
quence of a peeviſh and querulous' yielding to 
neceſſity? It muſt give a keeneredge to every' 
affliction, and rob you of the reward that is 
held out to thoſe who ſuffer without murmur. 
Adverſity, however, will compel obedience; 
and more humility and patience are learnt in 
one week of her dicipline, than pride will 
condeſcend to receive from volumes of pre- 
cepts and examples. But I hope you will not 
wait till the laſn enforces docility: you will, 
F truſt; accuſtom your mind ſo to uſe proſpe- 
rity, that it may be prepared to reap every 
advantage intended by Providence to be dran 
from aMi&ion. But allow me befote I leave 
this ſubject, to caution you agaĩinſt an affec- | 
ration of patience, which' deſerves the more = 
averſion and abhorrence, as it is frequently | | 
employed with a Tucceſs fatal to the cultiva- | 
tion of the virtue it imitates, | and | deceives 1 
people into a belief that we are patient, when | 
in fact, we are unaccommodating and diſ- = 
contented. What I allude to is very common 1 
among people, who being ſtrangers to real | 
evils; and deſtrous of diſtinction, however | 
obtained, , mole hills into ore 1 
0 2 * a | 
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to catch the attention, excite the pity; and 
win the admiration, of thoſe on whom they 
impoſe by fallacious repreſentations, 


Theſe kind of people will deſcant upon 
hair-breadth eſcapes, wherein others would 
not have ſeen danger, enumerate the hardſhips 
of circumſtances, in which thouſands would 
not have felt inconvenience, expatiate on the 


agonies and tortures they have endured from 


diſorders that numbers ha ve ſuſtained with- 
qut thinking they deſerved to be reckoned 
painful, On our intimates and friends, the 
repetition of this folly ſoon renders it ineffec- 
tual hut on ourſelves it impoſes a conceit 
that we are as exemplary for our patience, as 
eminent for our ſufferings. In order to im- 
preſs the ſame ideas on others, a detail of ima- 
ginary or magnified misfortunes, is concluded 
buy ſome expreſſion implying quiet acquiĩeſcence 
or hergic fortitude: there's no remedy 
** but patience, I muſt bear it as well as I am 
able; I don't complain; time will render it 
familiar, or my feelings leſs acute,” Such 
a, ſeries of commaon-place profeſſions and 
maxims may poſſibly, by gaining the ap- 
glauſe of children and ſervants, procure gra- 
tificatiqn to the feelings of the ſufferer: but 
never does this affectation of patience diſplay 
ſo much abſurdity; as when it is joined, with 
pretenſions to exceſſiye znd romantic tender 


* 
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neſs and ſenſibility, in the caſe of others as 
well as our own. You will, from what I have 
ſaid; be able ſufficiently to comprehend the 
ridicule of the characters I allude to, and to 
hold them in proper contempt. ' 


Thoſe pretences to patience may ſometimes 
be deſerving of pity, as originating in a natu- 
ral defect of intellect: in others, they may be 
traced to the improper treatment of parents 
and friends, during thoſe years when habits 
are acquired, that accompany us to the grave: 
in theſe caſes, compaſſion ought to ſoften diſ- 
guſt, and ſilence cenſure. There is another 
claſs, whoſe diſeaſe ſeems to proceed from 
the weakneſs of a mind, enervated by the lux- 
ury of proſperity, and rendered impatiently 
ſenſible to the ſmalleſt touch of adverſity, 
through the exceſſes of ſelf-indulgence. To 
pity or excuſe theſe, is as difficult, as it would 
be to commiſerate a perſon ſuffering under 
the effects of immoderate eating or drinking, 


Indignation is juſtly rouſed, when under the 


aftectation of patient ſuffering, we diſcover 
the little artifice of a ſelfiſh pride, employed 
in exacting admiration and eſteem, by falſe. 
hood and deception. How much more cer- 
tainly might the deſires of ſuch be gratified, 
by endeavouring to render themſelves objects 
of affection, rather than beggars of compaſ.. 
ſion. An impoſtor who tells you a fictitious 


& 


| 
| 
| 


Iv 


ſympathy; the mind feels reſentment, | when: 
its pity has been extorted by hypooriſy; and 
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tule of bro to obtain your money, is inno- 


oent in compariſon of thoſe ho ſeek by im- 
| poſture to rob you of your eaſe and enjoy 
ment. Cold and hunger may be ſome excuſe 
for the deceit, which is employed to ſecure a 


— or procure the ſhelter of a garret from 
the damps of night, and the inclemency of 
weather ; but the deceit that has no motive 


but thepaltry pride of intereſting us in feign 


_ ed/miafortunes; has no plea for indulgence: | 
it ie not only a violation of truth, but an 
enetny to ſociety, by interrupting. ſocial plea- 


ſure: Though: reat affliction commands our 


if not actuated by averſion! of the object, it 
will certainly be liberal of its contempt. The 


conſequences of ſuch a propenſity to ground 


" leſs complaint, are” very pernicious ; | thoſe 


hom it moſt frequently perſecutes, and who 


are of courſe aware of its injuſtice, being 
_ uſually. members of the ſame family, and oon- 
ſequently the neareſt friends of the perſon 


who thus finks himſelf into contempt. But 
ſetting aſide the meanneſs of hypocriſy, as it 
ooſts much more trouble to counterfeit, than 


to practiſe a virtue, if patience be not ſeated 


in the mind, though a ſmooth brow under 
pretended torments may induce ſtrangers to 
ſuppoſe it there, how will the deception hold, 


W real® anguiſh” ſnakes the frames when 
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nothing can effectually preſerve the mind from 
Aejection and deſpondency, than a patience | 
| rooted in Chriſtian humility, and flapported - 
by Chriſtian hope and confidence? Thus, 
when the day of trial comes, the habit f 


ſeduced the mind into ſuch falſe eſtimates of 
good and evil, that it will recoil with dad 
and aſtoniſhment. at thoſe croſſes. arid ver 


tions, which, to the eye of ſober reaſon, 'are./ 


but the common lot of all, in one period ur 
other of their journey . life. 


That you „ 


neſs I have here pointed out, be vigilant in 
ſuppreſſing thoſe inward emotions that haven 


tendency to vanity and oſtentation. Patience 
is a virtue of which you have not aſcertained 
the poſſeſſion: as you are particularly happy 
in your health, ſo have you been hither- 
ro a ſtranger to diſappointment and ſorrow. 
How you might, therefore, beareither ſickneſs 
or affliction, even you yourſelf cannot be com. 
petent to determine: you muſt therefore ſuſ- 
pend your deciſion of the ſtrength of your 
own mind in theſe particulars, until you have 
ſome better proof than mere opinion. In the 
mean time, I recommend to you an unfeigned 
cultivation of humility, and on that to found 
an acquieſcence in every little accident or oc- 
currence that does not exactly accord yith 
| £2 
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magnifying trifles into importance, will haue 
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your inclination: moſt rigidly reſtrain your. 
imagination from giving to trifles an impor- 
tance they do not deſerve: endeavour to 
think with reftitude, and if ſuch a ſimile may 


be perminted, not to ſuppoſe the ſting of the 


wp has the venom of the * 


' I repeat it again, the affectarion of patience is 
the reſult of pride; if you deſpiſe the cauſe you 
will be ſuperior to the effect: be humble, be 
accommodating, in the days of proſperity; then 
will you be reſigned and truly patient under 
the preſſure of affliction; happy in the one 
tate, reſpectable in the other, and firm in 
your hope of future bliſs. Remember the 
character of our Saviour: it is not in my power 
to illuſtrate it; but it is the bright example 
which we are to imitate as nearly as we can. 
A moment's reflection upon that great prece- 
dent, muſt check, it might be ſuppoſed, the 
ſtrongeſt impulſe to complaint. When we 
contemplate the incefſant perplexities and ſuf- 
ferings, which attended that part of his life 
which is recorded in the goſpel, ſurely no- 
thing can more ſtrongly excite us to patience, 
than the uniform gentleneſs, and paſſive reſig- 
nation, with which he ſubmitted to the ſe- 
vereſt diſtreſſes, and moſt cruel trials, that 
are incident to human nature. 


FINIS. 


